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FREEDOM NATIONAL; SLAVERY SECTIONAL. 


. . SPEECH 


OF 


HON. CHAS. SUMNER, OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


ON HIS MOTION 
TO REPEAL THE FUGITIVE SLAVE BILL, 
IN THE ’ 
SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Tuurspay, AvuGust 26, 1852. 

The Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation. Bill be- 
ing under consideration, the following amendment 
was moved by the Committee on Finance: 

“That where the ministerial officers of the United 
States havo or shall incur extraordinary expenses in 
executing the laws thereof, the payment of which is 
not specifically provided for, the President of the 
United States is authorized to allow the payment 
thereof, under the special taxation of the district or 
cireuit court of the district in which the said services 
have been or shall be rendered, to be paid from the 
appropriation for defraying the expenses of the judi- 
ciary.”’ 

Mr. SUMNER moved the following amendment to 
the amendment: 

“ Provided, That no such allowance shall be au- 
thorized for any expenses incurred in. executing the 
act of September 18, 1850, for the surrender of fugi- 
tives from service or labor; which said act is hereby 
repealed.” 


On this he took the floor, and spoke as follows: 

Mr. PresipenT: Here is a provision for ex- 
traordinary expenses incurred in executing the 
laws of the United States. Extraordinary ex- 

nses! Sir, beneath these specious words 
farks the very subject on which, by a solemn 
vote of this body, I was refused a hearing. 
Here it is; no longer open to the charge of 
being an “abstraction,” but actually presented 
for practical legislation ; not introduced by me, 
but by one of the important committees of the 
Senate ; not brought forward weeks ago, when 
there was ample time for discussion, but only 
at this moment, without any reference to the 
late period of the session. The amendment, 
which I now offer, proposes to remove one chief 
oceasion of these extraordinary expenses. 
And now, at last, among these final crowded 
days of our duties here, but at this earliest op- 
portunity, | am to be heard; not asa favor, 
but as a right. The graceful usages of this 
body may be abandoned, but the established 

rivileges of debate cannot be abridged. Par- 
meer an courtesy may be forgotten, but Par- 
liamentary law must prevail. The subject is 
broadly before the Senate. By the blessing of 
God, it shall be discussed. 

Sir, a severe lawgiver of early Greece vainly 
sought to secure permanence for his imperfect 
institutions, by providing that the citizen who, 
at any time, attempted an alteration or repeal 
of any part thereof, should appear in the pub- 
lic assembly with a halter about his neck, 
ready to be drawn if his proposition failed to 
be adopted. A tyrannical spirit among us, in 
anconscious imitation of this antique and dis- 
carded barbarism, seeks to surround an offen- 
sive institution with a similar safeguard. In the 
existing distemper of the public mind and at 
this present juncture, no man can enter upan 
the service which I now undertake, without a 
personal responsibility, such as can be sus- 
tained only by that sense of duty which, under 
God, is always our best support. That per- 
sonal responsibility I accept. Before the Sen- 
ate and the country let me be held accountable 
for this act, and for every word which I utter. 

With me, sir, there is no alternative. Pain- 
fully convinced of the unutterable wrongs and 
woes of slavery; profoundly believing that, ac- 
cording to the true spirit of the Constitution 
and the sentiments of the fathers, it can find 
no place under our National Government—that 
it is in every respect sectional, and in no respect 
national—that it is always and everywhere the 
creature and dependent of the States, and never 
anywhere the creature or dependent of the 
Nation, and that the Nation can never, by legis- 
lativo or other act, impart to it any supporé. 
under the Constitution of the United States ; 
with these convictions, I could not allow this 
session to reach its close, without making or 
seizing an opportunity to declare myself openly 
against the usurpation, injustice, and cruelty, 
of the late enactment by Congress for the re- 
covery of fugitive slaves. Full well I know, 
sir, the difficulties of this discussion, arising 
from prejudices of opinion and from adverse 
conclusions, strong and sincere as my own. 
Full well I know that I am in a small minori- 
ty, with few here to whom I may look for sym- 
pathy or support. Fall well I know that I 
must utter things unwelcome to many in this 
body, which I cannot do without pain. Full 
well I know that the institution of slavery in 
our country, which I now proceed to consider, 
is as sensitive as it is aa sey a 
power to shake the whole land with a sensitive- 
ness that shrinks and trembles at the touch. 
But, while these things may properly prompt 
me to caution and reserve, they cannot change 
my duty, or my determination to perform it. 
For this I willingly forget myself, and all per- 
sonal consequences. The favor and good-will 
of my fellow-citizens, of my brethren of the 
Senate, sir—grateful to me as it justly is—I am 
ready, if required, to sacrifice. All that I am 
or may be, I freely offer to this cause. 

And here allow me, for one moment, to refer 
to myself and my position. Sir, [ have never 
been a politician. The slave of principles, I 
call no party master. By sentiment, edu- 
cation, and conviction, a Riend of Human 
Rights, in their utmost expansion, [ have 
ever most sincerely embraced the ‘Democrat- 
ic Idea; not, indeed, as represented or pro- 
fessed by any party, but according to its real 
Egg Bree as transfigured in the Declaration 
of Independence, and in the injunctions of 
Christianity. In this Idea I saw no narrow ad- 
vantages merely for individuals or classes, but 
the sovereignty of the le and the greatest 
happiness of all secured by equal laws. Amidst 
the vicissitudes of public affairs, [ trust always 
to hold fast to this Idea, and to any political 
party which truly embraces it. 

Party does not constrain me; nor is my in- 
dependence lessened by any relations to the 

ce which gives me a title to be heard on this 
floor. And here, sir, | may speak pandly. By 
no effort, by no desire of my own, | find myself 
& Senator of the United States. Never before 
have I held public office of any kind. With 
the ample opportunities of private life I was 
content. No tombstone for me could bear a 
fairer inscription than this : “Here lies one who, 
Without the honors or emoluments of public 
station, did something for his fellow man.” 
From such simple aspirations I was taken away 
by the free choice of my native Commonwealth, 
and placed in this responsible post of duty, 
without personal aidiention of any kind, be- 
yond what was implied in my life and publish- 
ed words, The earnest friends, 
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Rejoicing in my independence and claim- 
ing nothing from party ties, I throw myself 
upon the candor and magnanimity of the Sen- 
ate. I now ask your attention; but I trust 
not to abuse it. I may speak strongly; for 
I shall speak openly and from the strength 
of my convictions. I may speak warmly; 
for I shall speak from the heart. But in no 
event can I forget the amenities which be- 
long to debate, and which especially become 
this body. Slavery I must condemn with my 
whole soul; but here I need only borrow the 
language of slaveholders themselves ; nor would 
it accord with my habits or my sense of justice 
to exhibit them as the impersonation of the in- 
stitution—Jefferson calls it the “enormity”— 
which they cherish. Of them I do not speak; 
but without fear and without favor, as without 
impeachment of any person, I assail this wrong. 
Again, sir, | may err; but it will be with the 
Fathers. I plant myself on the ancient ways 
of the Republic, with its grandest names, its 
surest landmarks, and all its original altar- 
fires about me. 

And now, on the very threshold, I encounter 
the objection that there is a final settlement, in 
principle and substance, of the question of Sle- 
very, and that all discussion of it is closed. 
Both the old political parties of the country, by 
formal resolutions, have united in this declara- 
tion. On a subject which for years has agita- 
ted the public mind; which yet palpitates in 
every heart and burns on every tongue; which, 
in its immeasurable importance, @warfs all 
other subjects; which, by its constant and gi- 
peare presence, throws a shadow across these 

alls; which at this very moment calls for a 
propriations to meet extraordinary expenses it 
has caused, they have imposed the rule of si- 
lence. According to them, sir, we may speak 
of everything except that alone, which is most 
present in all our minds, 

To this combined effort I might fitly reply, 
that,-with flagrant inconsistency, it challenges 
the very discussion which it pretends to forbid. 
Such a declaration, on the eve of an election, 
is, of course, submitted to the consideration 
and ratification of the people. Debate, in- 
quiry, discussion, are the necessary conse- 
quence. Silence becomes impossible. Slavery, 
which you profess to banish from the public 
attention, openly by your invitation enters 
every political meeting and every political con- 
vention. Nay, at this moment it enters this 
Senate, crying, like the daughters of the horse- 
leech, “Give! give!” 

But no unanimity of politicians can uphold 
the baseless assumption, that a Taw, or any 
conglomerate of laws, under the name of Com- 
promise, or howsoever called, is final. Nothing 
can be plainer than this; that, by no Parlia- 
mentary device or knot, can any Legislature 
tie the hands of a succeeding Legislature, so 
as to prevent the full exercise of its constitu- 
tional poyers. Each Legislature, under a just 
sense 0 responsibility, must judge for it- 
self; and, if it think proper, it may revise or 
amend, or absolutely undo the work of its pre- 
decessors. The laws of the Medes and Persians 
are proverbially said to have been unalterable 4 
but they stand forth in history as a single ex- 
ample of such irrational defiar + of the true 
principles of all law. 

To make a law final, so as not to be reached 
by Congress, is, by mere legislation, to fasten a 
new provision on the Constitution, Nay, more ; 
it gives to the law a character which the very 
Constitution does not.possese. The wise fathers 
did not treat the country as a Chinese foot, 
never to grow after infancy ; but, anticipating 
Progress, they declared expressly that their 
Great Act is not final. According to the Con- 
stitution itself, there is not one of its existing 
provisions—not even that with regard to fugi- 
tives from labor—which may not at all tines 
be reached by.amendment, and thus be drawn 
into.dehate.. This is rational_and just Sir, 
nothing from man’s hands, nor law, nor con- 
stitution, can be final. Truth alone is final. 

Inconsistent and absurd, this effort is tyran- 
nical also. The responsibility for the recent 4 
Slave Act and for Slavery everywhere within 
the jurisdiction of Congress necessarily involves 
the right to discuss them. To separate these 
is impossible. Like the twenty-fifth rule of 
the House of Representatives against petitions 
on Slavery—tow repealed and dishonored— 
the Compromise, as explained and urged, is a 
curtailment of the actual powers of legisla- 
tion, and a perpetual denial of the indisputa- 
ble principle that the right to deliberate is co- 
extensive with the responsibility for an act. 
To sustain Slavery, it is now proposed to tram- 

le on free speech. In any country this would 
be grievous; but here, where the Constitution 
expresslyeprovides against abridging freedom 
of speech, it is a special outrage. In vain do 
we condemn the despotisms of Europe, while 
we borrow the rigors with which they repress 
Liberty, and guard their own uncertain power. 
For myself, in no factious spirit, but solemnly 
and in loyalty to the Constitution, as a Senator 
of Massachusetts, I protest against this wrong. 
On Slavery, as on every other subject, I claim 
the right to be heard. That right I cannot, I 
will not abandon. “Give me the liberty to 
know, to utter and to argue freely, above all 
liberties,” These are the glowing words which 
flashed from the soul of John Milton, in his 
struggles with English tyranny. With equal 
fervor they should be echoed now by every 
American, not already a slave. 

But, sir, this effort is impotent as tyrannical. 
The convictions of the heart cannot be re- 

ressed. The utterances of conscience must 
be heard. They break forth with irrepressible 
might. As well attempt to check the’ tides of 
Ocean, the currents of the Mississsppi, or the 
rushing waters of Niagara. The discussion of 
Slavery will proceed, wherever two or three 
are gathered together—by the fireside, on the 
highway, at the public meeting, in the church. 
The movement against Slavery is from the 
Everlasting Arm. Even now it is gathering 
its forces, soon to be confessed everywhere. It 
may not yet be felt in the high places of office 
and power; but all who can put their ears 
humbly to the ground, will hear and compre- 
hend its incessant and advancing tread. 

The relations of the Government of the 
United States—I speak of the National Goy- 
ernment—to Slavery, though plain and obvi- 
ous, are constantly misunderstood. A popular 
belief at this moment makes Slavery a national 
institution, and, of course, renders its support 
a national duty. The extravagance of this 
error can hard y be surpassed. An institu- 
tion, which our fathers most carefully omitted 
to name in the Constitution, which, accordin 
to the debates in the Convention, they refi 
to-cover with any “sanction,” and which, at 
the original organization of the Goverament, 
was merely sectional, existing nowhere on the 
national territory, is now above all other things 
blazoned as national. Its su porters lume 
themselves as national.. The political par- 
ties. while upholding it, claim to be national. 
A National Whig is simply a Slavery Whig, 
and a National Democrat is simply a Slavery 
Democrat, in contradistinction to all who re- 
gard Slavery as a sectional institution, within 
the exclusive control of the States, and with 
which the nation has nothing to do. 

As Slavery assumes to be national, so, by an 
equally strange perversion, Freedom is degra- 
ded to be sectional, and all who uphold it, 
under the national Constitution, share this 
same epithet. The honest retete to oe its 
blessings, everywhere within the jurisdiction 
of fad nei scouted as sectional; and this 
cause, which the founders of our National 
Government had so much at h is called 
sectionalism. Hen o — be g to 
the commonplaces speech, are 
adopted and misapplied by most | 8 with- 
out reflection. But herein is the power of Sla- 
very. According to a curious tradition of the 
French lan Louis XIV, the grand mon- 
‘by an accidental error of among 


but Slavery has done more this. It has 


ded stories, that the toad has a stone in its 
head, and that ostriches digest iron. Accord- 
ing to the true spirit of the Constitution, and 
the sentiments of the Fathers, Slavery and 
not Freedom is sectional, while Freedom and 
not Slavery is national. On this unanswerable 
proposition I take my stand. And here com- 
mences my argument. ‘ 

The subject presents itself under two princi- 
pal heads; First, the true relations of the Na- 
tional Government to Slavery, wherein it will 
appear that there is no national fountain out 
of which Slavery can be derived, and no na- 
tional power, under the Constitution, by which 
it can be supported. Enlightened by this 
general survey, we shall be prepared to con- 
sider, SEconDLY, the true nature of the provision 
for the rendition of fugitives from labor, and 
herein especially the unconstitutional and of- 
fensive legislation of Congress in pursuance 
thereof. 


I. And now for the TRUE RELATIONS OF THE 
National GovERNMENT TO SLavery. These 
will be resdily apparent, if we do not neglect 
well-established principles. 

If Slavery be national, if there be any power 
in the National Government to uphold this in- 
stitution—as in the recent Slave Act—it must 
be by-virtue of the Constitution. Nor can it 
be by mere inference, implication, or conjecture: 
According to the uniform admission of courts 
and jurists in Europe, again and again promul 
gated in our country, Slavery can be derived 
only from clear and special recognition. “The 
state of Slavery,” said Lord Mansfield, pro- 
nouncing judgment in the great case of Somer- 
sett, “is of such a nature, that it is incapable 
of being introduced on any reasons moral or 
political, but only by positive law. It is so 
odious, that nothing can be suffered to support it 
but positive Law.”—(Howell’s State Trials, 
vol. 20, p. 82.) And a slaveholding tribunal, 
the Supreme Court of Mississippi, adopting the 
same principle, has said : 

“Slavery is condemned by reason and the laws of 
nature. It exists and can exist ov/y through muni- 
sy regulations.’ — (Harry vs. Decker, Walker R., 
And another slaveholding tribunal, the Su- 
preme Court of Kentucky, has said; 

We view this as a right existing by positive law 

of a municipal character, without foundation in the 
law of nature or the unwritten and common law.’’— 
(Rankin vs. Lydia, 2 Marshall, 470.) 
Of course every power to uphold Slavery 
must have an origin as distinct as that of Sla- 
very itself. Every presumption must be as 
strong against such a power as against Slavery. 
A power so peculiar and offensive, so hostile 
to reason, so repugnant to the law of nature 
and the inborn Rights of Man ; which despoils 
its victims of the Fruits of their labor ; which 
substitutes concubinage for marriage; which 
abrogates the relation of parent and child; 
which, by a denial of education, abases the in- 
tellect, prevents a true knowledge of God, and 
murders the very soul; which, amidst a plau- 
sible physical comfort, degrades man, created in 
the divine image, to the level of a beast ;—such 
@ power, 80 eminent, so transcendent, so tyran- 
nical, so unjust, can find no place in any sys- 
tem of Government, unless by virtug of positeve 
sanction. It can spring from no doubtful 
phrases. It must be declared by unambiguous 
words, incapable of a double sense. 

Slavery, ] now repeat, is not mentioned in 
the Constitution. The name Slave does not 
pollute this Charter of our Liberties. No “ posi- 
tive” language gives to Congress any power to 
make a Slave or to hunt a Slave. To findeven 
any seeming sanction for either, we must travel, 
with doubtful footsteps, beyond its express let- 
ter, into the region of interpretation. But here 
are rules which cannot be disobeyed. With 
a eg ee at for a they send a perva- 
sive influence though eve rovision, cl 
and word of the Coustreation® Ear and all’ 
make Slavery impossible as a national institu- 
tion. They efface from the Constitution every 
fountain out of which it can be derived. 

First and foremost, is the Preamble. This 
discloses the prevailing objects and principles 
of the Constitution. Thisis the vestibule through 
which all must pass, who would enter the sa- 
cred temple. Here are the inscriptions by 
which they are earliest impressed. Here they 
first catch the genius of the place. Here the 
pfoclamation of Liberty is first heard. “We 
the People of the United States,” says the Pre- 
amble, “in order to form amore perfect Union, 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, pro- 
vide for the common defence, promote the gen- 
eral welfare, and secure the blessings of Liberty 
to ourselves and our Posterity, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution for the United States 
of America.” Thus, according to undeniable 
words, the Constitution was ordained, not to 
establish, secure, or sanction Slavery—not to 
promote the special interests of slaveholders— 
not to make Slavery national, in any way, form, 
or manner ; but to “establish justice,” “ pro- 
mote the general welfare,” and “secure the 
blessings of Liberty.” Here surely Liberty is 
national. 

Secondly. Next in importance to the Pream- 
ble are the explicit contemporaneous declara- 
tions in the Convention which framed the Con- 
stitution, and elsewhere, expressed in different 
forms of language, but all tending to the same 
conclusion. By the Preamble, the Constitution 
— for Freedom. By these declarations, 
the Fathers speak as the Constitution speaks. 
Early in the Convention, Gouverneur Morris, 
of Pennsylvania, broke forth in the language of 
an Abolitionist; “He never would concur in 
upholding domestic slavery. It was a nefarious 
institution. It was the curse of Heaven on the 
State where it prevailed.” Oliver Ellsworth, of 
Connecticut, said : “The morality or wisdom of 
Slavery are considerations belonging to the 
States themselves.” According to him, Slavery 
was sectional. 

At a later day, a discussion ensued on the 
clause touching the African slave trade, which 
reveals the definitive purposes of the Conven- 
tion. From the report of Mr. Madison we 
learn what was said. Elbridge Gerry, of Mas- 
sachusetts, “thought we had nothing to do 
with the conduct of the States as to Marécy, 
but we ought to be careful not to give any sanc- 
tion to it.” According to these words, he re- 
garded Slavery as sectional, and would not 
make it national. Roger M. Sherman, of Con- 
necticut, “was opposed to any tax on slaves 

ted, as making the matter worse, because 
at umplied they were property.” He would not 
have Slavery Aerated After debate, the ‘sub- 
ject was committed to a committee of eleven, 
who subsequently reported a substitute, au- 
thorizing “a tax on such migration or import- 
ation, at a rate not exceeding the average of du- 
ties laid on imports.” This language, centy. 
ing persons with merchandise, seemed to imply 
@ recognition that they were property. Mr. 
Sherman at once declared himself “against 
this part, as acknowledging men to be property, 
by taxing them as such under the character of 
slaves.” Mr. Gorham “thought Mr. Sherman 
should consider the duty not, as implying that 
slaves are property, but as a discouragement to 
the importation of them.” Mr, Madison, in 


mit in the Constitution the i 
finally agreed to make the clause read: 
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the whole clause was 


adopted. 
employed in order to show that 


be regarded as persons, and not as 
that there can be pro’ 
well, that Mr. Sherman was 

clause in its original form, “as ac 
men to be property,” that. Mr. Madison was 
also opposed to it, because he “thought it 
wrong to admit in the Constitution the idea 
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mighty procession of events. Wit 


Leaving his home at Mount Vernon, he re- 
ene to New York, where the first Congress 





vention, to which the 

pleted, was submitted for 
of the Revolution, Genel Heath, openly de- 
clared that, according to his view, Slavery was 
sectional, and not national.| His language was 
pointed. “I apprehend,” fie says, “that it is 
not in our power to do anyfting for or against 
those who are in Slavery inthe Southern States. 
No gentleman within ma detests every 


tion, when com- 


ification, a veteran | eyes 


first 


idea of Slavery more than | do ; it is generally 
detested by the peyple of this Commonwealth ; 
and I ardently hope the time will soon come 
when our brethrenin the Southern States wil 
view it as we do, ajd putastop to it; but to 
this we have no rijht to¢ompel them. Two 

uestions naturally arise: If we ratify the 

onstttution, shall wado anything by our act to 
hold the blacks in Slyery—or shall we become 
partakers of other meXs sins? I think neither 
of them.” 

Afterwards, in the Congress under the 
Constitution, on a motit, which was much de- 
bated, to introduce into \he Impogt Bill a duty 
on the importation of slaves, n nyse Roger 
M. Sherman, who; inthe National Convention 
had opposed the idea of property in man, au- 
thoritatively exposed the trae relations of the 
Constitution to Slavery. “His language was, 
that “the Constitution does net consider these 
persons as property; it speaks of them as per- 
sons. 


Thus distinctly and constanth, from the very 
lips of the framers of the Constitution, we learn 
the falsehood of the recent assumptions in favor 
of Slavery and in derogatim ¢f Freedom. 

Thirdly. According to afamiliar rule of in- 
terpretation, all laws concemning the same mat- 
ter, in part materia, are jo be construed to- 
gether. By the same reas, the grand politi- 
cal acts of the Nation are to 6\ construed together, 
giving and receiving light|from each other. 
Earlier than the Constitutig was the Declara- 
tion of Independence, embdlying, in immortal 
words, those primal truths t) which our country 
pledged itself with its baptemal vows as a Na- 
tion. “We hold these triths to be self-evi- 
dent,” says the Nation, “tlat all men are cre- 
ated equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalimable rights; that 
among them are life, /iberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness; that to secure these rights govern- 
ments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed.” But this does not stand alone. 
There is another national act of similar import. 
On the successful close of the Revolution, the 
Continental Congress, in an address to the 
people, repeated the same lofty truth. “Let it 

e remembered,” said the Nation again, “that 
it has ever been the pride and the boast of 
America, that the rights for which she has con- 
tended were the rights of human nature. By 
the blessing of the Author of these rights, they 
have prevailed over all opposition, and rorRM 
THE RasIs of thirteen independent States.” 
Such were the acts of the Nation in its united 
capacity. Whatever may be the privileges of 
States in their individual capacities, within 
their several local jurisdictions, no power can 
be attributed to the Nation, in the absence of 
positive, unequivocal grant, inconsistent with 
these two national declarations. Here, sir, is 
the national heart, the national soul, the na- 
tional will, the national voice, which must in- 
spire our interpretation of the Constitution, and 
enter into and diffuse itself through all the na- 
tional legislation. Thus again is Freedom 
national. * 

Fourthly, Beyond these is a principle of 
the common law, clear and indisputable, a 
supreme rule of interpretation from which in 
this case there can be no appeal. In any ques- 
tion under the Constitution every word is to be 
construed in favor of liberty. This rule, which 
commends itself to the natural reason, is sus- 
tained by time-honored maxims of our early 


of t 


witen he says, that “the lawsis Wready Ww 
catch at anything in favor of*liberty.”—(2. 
Black. Com.,94.) The rule is répeated in va- 
rious forms. Favores ampliand: sunt; odia 
restringenda. Favors are to be amplified ; 
hateful things to be restrained. Lex Anglia 
est lex misericordie,. The law of England is 
a law of mercy. Anglia jura in omni casu 
libertati dant favorem. The laws of England in 
every case shew favor to liberty. And this 
sentiment breaks forth in natural, though in- 
tense, force, in the maxim: Impius et crudelis 
He is to 
be adjudged impious and cruel who does not 
favor liberty. Reading the Constitution in the 
admonition of these rules, again | say Freedom 
is national. 

Fifthly. From a learned judge of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, in an opinion 
of the Court, we derive the same lesson. In 
considering the question, whether a State can 
prohibit the importation of slaves as merchan- 
dize, and whether Congress, in the exercise of 
its power to regulate commerce among the 
States, caneinterfere with the slave-trade be- 
tween the States, a principle has been enun- 
ciated, which, while protecting the trade from 
any intervention of Congress, declares openly 
that the Constitution acts upon no man as 
property. Mr. Justice McLean Gy “Tf slaves 
are considered in some of the States as mer- 
chandise, that cannot divest them of the lead- 
ing and controlling quality of persons by which 
they are designated in the Constitution. The 
character of property is given them by the lo- 
cal law. This law is respected, and all rights 
under it are protected by the Federal authori- 
ties; but the Constitution acts upon slaves as 
PERSONS, and not as property.”” * * * “The 
power over Slavery belongs to the States re- 
spectively. It is local in its character, and in 
its effects.”—(Groves ys. Slaughter, 15 Peters 
R., 507). Here again Slavery is sectional, 
while Freedom is national. ; 

Sir, such briefly are the rules of interpreta- 
tion which, as apres to the Constitution, fill 
it with the breath of Freedom, 


Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt. 


To the history and prevailing sentiments of the 
times we may turn for further assurance. In 
the spirit of Freedom the Constitution was 
formed. In this spirit our Fathers always spoke 
and acted. In this-spirit the National Gov- 
ernment was first organized under Washing- 
ton. And here I recall a scene, in itself a 
touchstone of the period, and an example for 
us, upon which we may look with pure na- 
tional pride, while we learn anew the relations 
of the National Government to Slavery. 

The Revolution had been accomplished. The 
feeble Government of the Confederation had 
passed away. The Constitution, slowly ma- 
tured in a National Convention, discussed be- 
fore the people, defended by masterly pens, had 
been already adopted. e thirteen States 
stood forth a nation, wherein was unity with- 
out consolidation, and diversity without dis- 
cord. The hopes of all were anxiously hang- 
and the 
ith signal 
unanimity Washington was chosen President. 


ists 


son 


ad already commenced its session, to assume 


rents must 


soul! In the early days of the Revolution, in 
those darkest hours about Boston, after the bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill, and before the Declaration 
of Independence, the thirteen stripes had been 


ment. 


to abolish. 


ber. 


and general. 


justify it. 


repeate 


and its stars on a field of blue. As his patriot 
n the glowing ensign, what cur- 


rested u 
ave rushed swiftly through his 


unfurled by him, as the emblem of Union 


among the Colonies for the sake of Freedom. 
py him, at that time, they had been named the 
nion Flag. Trial, struggle, and war, were 
now ended, and the Union, which they first 
heralded, was unalterably established. To 
every beholder these memories must have been 
full of pride and consolation. But looking 
back upon the scene, there is one circumstance 
which, more than all its other associations, 
fills the soul—more even than the suggestions 
of Union which I prize so much. Ar THIS 
MOMENT, WHEN WASHINGTON TOOK HIS FIRST 
OATH TO-SUPPORT THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
Untrep States, tue Nationa Ensien, no- 
WHERE WITHIN THE NATIONAL TERRITORY, 
COVERED A SINGLE SLAVE. Then, indeed, was 
Slavery sectional and Freedom national. 

On the sea, an execrable piracy, the trade in 
slaves, was still, to the national scandal, tole- 
rated under the national 
as @ sectional institution; 
of local laws, Slavery unhappily found a home. 
But in the only territories at this time belong- 
ing to the Nation, the broad region of the North- 
west, it had already, by the Ordinance of Free- 
dom, been made impossible, even before the 
adoption of the Constitution. 
Columbia, with its fatal incumbrance, had not 
yet been acquired. 

The Government thus organized was Anti- 
Slavery in character. Washington was a slave- 
holder ; but it would be unjust to his memory 
not to say that he was an Abolitionist also, 
His opinions do not admit of question. Only a 
short time before the formation of the National 
Constitution, he had declared, by letter, “that 
it was among his first wishes to see some plan 
adopted by which Slavery may be abolished 
by law;” and again, in another letter, “ that, 
in support of any legislative measure for the 
abolition of slavery, his suffrage should not be 
wanting ;” and still further, in conversation 
with a distinguished European Abolitionist, a 
travelling propagandist of Freedom, Brissot de 
Warville, recently welcomed to Mount Vernon, 
he had openly announced, that to promote this 
object in Virginia, “he desired the formation 
of a Society, and that he would second it.” 
By this authentic testimony, he takes his place 
with the early patrons of Abolition societies. 

By the side of Washington, as standing be- 
neath the national flag he swore to support 
the Constitution, were illustrious men, whose 
lives and recorded words now rise in judg- 
There was John Adams, the Vice Pres- 
ident—great vindicator and final negotiator 
of our national independence—whose soul, 
flaming with freedom, broke forth in the early 
declaration that “consenting to Slavery is a 
sacrilegious breach of trust,” and whose immiti- 
gable hostility to this wrong has been made im- 
mortal in his descendants. There also was a 
companion in arms and attached friend, of in- 
comparable genius, the yet youthful Hamilton, 
who, as a member of the Abolition Society of 
New York, had only recently united in a 
solemn petition for those who, “though free by 
the laws of God, are held in Slavery by the laws 
There, too, was a noble spirit, 
the ornament of his country, the exemplar of 
courage, truth, and virtue, who, like the sun, 
ever held an unerring course, John Jay. Fill- 
ing the important post of Minister of Foreign 
Affairs under the Confederation, he found time 
to organize the Abolition Society of New York, 
and to act as its President until, by the nomi- 
nation of Washington, he became Chief Justice 
, of the United States. In his sight Slavery was 
ACK deme “iniquity,” “a. sj j 

ot awuyeready to 


he State.” 


ministers of t 


of the land. 


of Virgini 


. In'the States, 
th thé shelter 


The District of 


crimson dyq”’ tions of t 
ong hod Satan [years of og 
which the Government should seek in every way 
“Were I in the Legislature,” he 
wrote, “I would present a bill for this purpose 
with great care, and I would never cease moving 
it till it became a law or I ceased to be a mem- 
Till America comes into this measure, 
her prayers to Heaven will be impious.” 

But they were not alone. 
and earnest aspirations of the country were 
with them. At the North these were broad 
At the South they found fervid 
utterance from slaveholders. 
precocious efforts for “total emancipation,” the 
Author of the Declaration of Independence 
placed himself foremost among the Abolition- 
In language now familiar to 
all, and which can never die, he perpetually 
denounced Slavery. He exposed its pernicious 
influences upon master as well as slave; de- 
clared that the love of justice and the love of 
country pleaded equally for the slave, and that 
the “abolition of domestic slavery was the 
greatest object of desire.” 
the “sacred side was gaining daily recruits,” 
and confidently looked to the young for the 
accomplishment of this good’work. 
sympathy with Jefferson was another honored 
the Orator of Liberty, Patrick 
Henry, who, while confessing that he was a 
master of slaves, said: “I will not, I cannot 
However culpable my conduct, I 
will so far pay my devoir to virtue, as to own 
the excellence and rectitude of her precepts, 
and lament my want of conformity to them.” 
At this ve 
land, on 


The convictions 


By early and 


He believed that 


In fitful 


The words of their 


mild juridical phrase, “ soaght it wrong to ad- 
0 that there could 
be property in man.” After discussion, it was 


“But a tax or duty may be imposed on such im- 
ding ten dollars for each person.” 
The difficulty seemed then to be removed, and 
This rec- 
ord demonstrates that the word “ s” was 
doves, every- 

where under the Constitution, were always to 
and 
thus to exclude from the Constitution all idea | P° 
perty in man. Remember 


his place as elected Chief of the Republic. 
On the thirtieth of April, 1789, the organiza- 
tion of the Government was completed by his 
inauguration. Entering the Senate Chamber, 
where the two Houses were assembled, he was 
informed that they awaited his readiness to re- 
ceive the oath of office. Without delay, at- 
tended by the Senators and Representatives, 
with friends and men of mark gathered about 
him, he moved to the baleony in front of the 
edifice. A countless multi thronging the 
pet a and eagerly watching this great es- 


With reverence look on his ic face, 
Proud to be less, but of his ike race. 


owledging | The oath was administered by the Chancellor 


of New York. At this tim 


and in this pres- 
etice, beneath the un 


heave ash- 


ard to justice, (to s 
the revealed law of God. 
due. 


human nature.” 


their judgment, recommen “to all the 


ple under their care to use the most prudent 
measures consistent with the interest “ 
the state of civil society, to ure eventually 
the final abolition of Slaver Fy America.” The 


Congregationalists of New England, also of the 


faith 0} ; 
Slavery belonging to the great non-conformist, 
Richard Baxter, were sternly united 
this wrong. As early as 1776, Samuel Hop- 


John Calvin, and with the hatred of 
against 


| his Tipe: “T do 


kins, their eminent leader and divine, published 


and Inter- 


shortly after the adoption of the Constitution, 
the second Jonathan Edwards, a twice-honored 
name, in an elaborate discourse often published, 
called upon his country, “in the present blaze 
of light” on the injustice of Slavery, to prepare 
the way for “its total abolition” This he 
gladly thought at hand. “If we judge of the fu- 
ture by the past,” said the celebrated preacher, 
“within fifty years from this time. it will be 
as shameful for a man to hold a negro slave as 
to be guilty of common robbery or theft.” 

Thus, at this time, the Church, in harmony 

with the Nation, by its leading denominations, 
Quakers, Methodists, Presbyterians, and Con- 
gregationalists, thundered against Slavery. 
The CoL.Eces were in unison with the Church. 
Harvard University spoke by the voice of Mas- 
sachusetts, which had already abolished Slave- 
ry. Dartmouth College, by one of its learned 
sage claimed for the slaves “equal privi- 
eges with the whites.” Yale College, by its 
President, the eminent divine, Ezra Stiles, be- 
came the head of the Abolition Society of Con- 
necticut. And the University of William and 
Mary, in Virginia, testified its sympathy with 
this cause at this very time, by conferring upon 
Granville Sharp, the acknowledged chief of 
British Abolitionists, the honorary degree of 
Doetor of Laws. 

The Lirerature of the land, such as then 
existed, agreed with the Nation, the Church 
and the College. Franklin, in the last literary 
labor of his life; Jefferson, in his Notes on Vir- 
ginia; Barlow, in his measured verse; Rush, in 
a work which inspired the praise of Clark- 
son; the ingenious author of the Algerine 
Captive—the earliest American novel, and 
though now but little known, one of the earli- 
est American books republished in London— 
were all moved by the contemplation of Slave- 
ry. “If our fellow-citizens of the Southern 
States are deaf to the pleadings of nature,” the 
latter exclaims in his work, “I will conjure 
them, for the sake of consistency, to cease to 
deprive their fellow-creatures of freedom, which 
their writers, their orators, representatives, and 
senators, and even their constitution of Gov- 
ernment,.have declared to be the inalienable 
birthright of man.” 

Such, sir, at the adoption of the Constitution 
and at the first organization of the National 
Government, was the out-spoken, unequivocal 
heart of the country. Slavery was abhorred. 
Like the slave trade, it was regarded as tem- 
porary; and, by many, it was supposed that 
they would both disappear together. Voices 
of Freedom filled the air. The patriot, the 
Christian, the scholar, the writer, vied in loy- 
ty to this cause. All were Abolitionists. 

Glance now at the earliest Congress under 
the Constitution. From various quarters me- 
morials were presented to this body against 
Slavery. Among these was one from the Abo- 
lition Society of Virginia, wherein Slavery is 
pronounced “not only an odious degradation, 
but an outrageous violation of one of the most 
essential rights of human nature, and utterly 
repugnant to the precepts of the Gospel.” 
Still another, of a more important character, 
came from the Abolition Society of Pennsylva- 
nia, and was signed by Benjamin Franklin, as 
President, This venerable man, whose active’ 
life had been devoted to the welfare of man- 
kind at home and abroad—who, both as phi- 
losopher and statesman, had arrested the ad- 
miration of the world—who had ravished the 
lightning from the skies and the sceptre from 
a tyrant—who, as a member of the Continental 
Congress, had set his name to the Declaration 
of Independence, and, as a member of the Na- 
tional Convention, had again set his name to 
the Constitution—in whom more, perhaps, than 
in any other person, was embodied the true 
spirit of American institutions, at once practi- 
cal and humane—than whom no one could be 
more familiar with the purposes and aspira- 


now appeared by petition at the bar of that 
Congress, whose powers he had helped to de- 
fine and establish. This was the last polit'cal 
aot of his long life. Listen now to the prayer 
of Franklin: 


“Your memorialists, particularly engaged in ‘at- 
tending to the distresses arising from Slavery, be- 
lieve it to be their indispensable duty to present this 
subject to your notice. They have observed with 
real satisfaction that many important and salutary 
powers are vested in you for promoting the welfare 
and securing the blessings of liberty to the people of 
the United States; and as they conceive that these 
blessings ought rightfully to be administered, without 
distinction of color, to all descriptions of people, so 
they indulge themselves in the pleasing expectation, 
that nothing which can be done for the relief of the 
unhappy objects of their care, will be either omitted or 
delayed.” ‘Under these impressions, they earnestly 
entreat your scrious attention to the subject of Sla- 
very; that you will be pleased to countenance the res- 
toration of liberty to those unhappy men, who alone, 
tnx this land of. Freedom, are degraded into perpetual 
bondage, and who, amidst the general joy of surround- 
ing freemen, are groaning in servile subjection; that 
you will promote mercy and justice towards this dis- 
tressed race and that you will step to the very’ verge 
of the power vested in you for DISCOURAGING 
every species of traffic in the persons of our fellow 
men.” 

Important words! In themselves a key-note 
of the times. From his grave Franklin seems 
still to call upon Congress fo step to the very 
verge of the powers vested in it to DISCOURAGE 
Stavery ; and, in making this prayer, he pro- 
claims the true national policy of the Fathers. 
Not encouragement, but discouragement of 
Slavery was their rule. 


founders-—thi an, eighty-four 
within @ few months bf Ins eath, 


riod, in the Legislature of Mary-| Sir, enough has been said to show the senti- 
ill for the relief of oppressed slaves, 
@ young man, afterwards by his consummate 
learning and forensic powers the acknowleged 
head of the American bar, William Pinkney, 
in a speech of earnest, truthful eloquence—bet- 
ter far for his memory than his transcendent 
professional fame—branded Slavery as iniqui- 
tous and most dishonorable;” “founded in a 
disgraceful traffic ;” “as shameful in its con- 
tinuance as in its origin;” and he openly de- 
clared, that, “by the eternal principles of nat- 
ural justice, no master in the State has a right 
to hold his slave in bondage a single hour.” 
Thus at this time spoke the Nation. The 
Cuurcu also joined its voice. And here, amidst 
the diversities of religious faith, it is instructive 
to observe the general accord. The Quakers first 
bore their testimony. At the adoption of the 
Constitution their whole body, under the early 
teaching of George Fox, and by the crowning 
exertions of Benezet and Woolman, had become 
an organized band of Abolitionists, penetrated 
by the conviction that it was unlawful to hold 
a fellow-man in bondage. The Methodists, 
numerous, earnest, and faithful, never ceased by 
their preachers to proclaim the same truth. 
Their rules in 1788 denounced in formal lan- 
guage “the buying or selling of bodies and 
souls of men, women, and children, with an in- 
tention to enslave them.” 
great apostle, John Wesley, were constantly 
2 On the eve of the National Conven- 
tion, the burning tract was circulated in which 
he exposes American slavery as the “ vilest ” of 
the world—“such Slavery as is not found 
among the Turks at Algiers”—and, after de- 
claring “liberty the birthright of every human 
creature, of which no human law can deprive 
him,” he pleads: “If, therefore, you haye any 
ay nothing of mercy or 
.) render unto all their 
Give liberty to whom liberty is due, that 
is, to every child of man, to every partaker of 
At the same time, the Pres- 
byterians, a powerful religious body, inspired 
by the principles of John Calvin, in more mod- 
erate language, but by a he ‘act, recorded 


ment which, like a vital air, surrounded the 
National Government as it stepped into being. 
In the face of this history, and in the absence 
of any positive sanction, it is absurd to suppose 
that Slavery, which under the Confederation 
was merely sectional, was now constituted a 
national institution. But there is yet another 
link in the argument. . 

In the discussions which took place in the 
local conventions on the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, a sensitive desire was manifested to 
surround all persons under the Constitution 
with additional safeguards. Fears were ex- 
pressed from the supposed indefiniteness of 
some of the powers conceded to the National 
Government, and also from the absence of a 
Bill of Rights. Massachusetts, on ratifying 
the Constitution, proposed a series of amend- 
ments, at the head of which was this, charac- 
terized by Samuel Adams, in the Convention, 
as “a summary of a Bill of Rights:” 

“That it be explicitly declared, that all powers not 

expressly delegated by the aforesaid Constitution are 
reserved to the several States, to be by them exer- 
cised.” 
Virginia, South Carolina, and North Caro- 
lina, with minorities in Pennsylvania and Ma- 
ryland, united in this proposition. In pursu- 
ance of these recommendations, the first Con- 
gress eben oe for adoption the following arti- 
cle, which, being ratified by a pred number 
of States, became a part of the Constitution, as 
the 10th amendment: 

“The powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
ave reserved to the States respectively. or to the peo- 
ple. 


Stronger words could not be employed to 
limit the power under the Constitution, and to 
rotect to people from all assumptions of the 
ational Governssaat, particularly in deroga- 
tion of Freedom. Its guardian character com- 
mended it to the sagacious mind of Jefferson, 
who said: “I we the foundation corner- 
stone of the Constitution of the United States 
to be laid upon the tenth article of the amend- 
ments.” And Samuel Adams, ever watchful 
for Freedom, said: “It removes a doult which 
many have entertained res ting the matter, 
and gives assurance that, if any law made by 
the Federal Government shall be extended be- 
yond the power granted by the Constitution, 
and inconsistent with the stitution of this 
State, it will be an error, and adjudged by the 
courts of law to be void.” 
Beyond all question the National Govern- 
ment, ordained by the Constitution, is not gen- 
eral or universal; but special and particular. 
It is a Government of limited powers. It has 


port a system of Slavery. Tie absence of all 
such power is hardly more clear in one case 
than in the other. 

At the risk of repetition, but for the sake of 
clearness, review now this argument, and 
gather it together. Considering that Slavery 
is of such an offensive character that it can 
find sanction only in “positive law,” and that 
it has no such “ positive” sanction in the Con- 
stitution; that the Constitution, according to 
its Preamble, was ordained “to establish jus- 
tice” and “secure the blessings of liberty ;” 
that, in the Convention which framed it, and 
also elsewhere at the time, it was declared not 
to sanction Slavery; that, according to the 
Declaration of Independence and the Address 
of the Continental Congress, the Nation was 
dedicated to “liberty” and the “rights of hu- 
man nature ;” that, according to the principles 
of Leere a law, the.Constitution must be 
interpreted openly, actively, and tual] 
for eeadion Phat usliedieg to The’ decision 
of the Supreme.Court, it acts upon slaves, not 
as property, but as PERSONS; that, at the first 
organization of the National Government under 
ashington, Slavery had no national favor, 
And existed nowhere beneath the national flag 
or on the netional territory, but was openly 
condemned by the Nation, the Church, the 
Colleges, and Literature of the time; and, final- 
ly, that, according to an Amendment of the 
Constitution, the National Government can only 
exer@ise powers delegated to it, among which 
there is none to support Slavery ; considering 
these things, sir, it is impossible to avoid the 
single conclusion that Slavery is in no respect 
a national institution, and that the Constitu- 
tion nowhere upholds property in man. 

But there is one other special provision of the 
Constitution, which I have reserved to this 
stage, not so much from its superior import- 
ance, but because it may fitly stand by itself. 
This alone, if practically applied, would carry 
Freedom to all within its influence. It is an 
amendment proposed by the first Congress, as 
follows : 

“No person shall be deprived.of life, liberty, or 

property, without due process of law.” 
Under this zgis the liberty of every person 
within the national jurisdiction is unequivo- 
cally placed. I say of every person. Of this 
there can be no question. The word “person” 
in the Constitution embraces every human 
being within its sphere, whether Caucasian, 
Indian, or African, from the President to the 
slave. Show me a person, no matter what his 
condition, or race, or color, within the national 
jurisdiction, and I confidently claim for him 
this protection. The natural meaning of the 
clause is clear, but a single fact of its history 
places it in the broad light.of noon. As origi- 
nally recommended by North Carolina and 
Virginia, it was restrained to the freeman. Its 
language was, “No freeman ought to be de- 
prived of his life, liberty, or property, but by 
the law of the land.” In rejecting this limita- 
tion, the authors of the amendment revealed 
their purpose, that no person, under the Na- 
tional Government, of whatever character, 
shall be deprived of liberty without due process 
of law; that is, without due presentment, in- 
dictment, or other judicial proceedings. Here 
by this Amendment is an express guaranty of 
Personal Liberty, and an express prohibition 
against its invasion anywhere, at least within 
the national jurisdiction. 

Sir, apply these principles, and Slavery will 
again be as when Washington took his first 
oath as President. The Union Flag of the Re- 
public will become once more the flag of Free- 
dom, and at all points within the national ju- 
risdiction will refuse to cover a slave. Beneath its 
beneficent folds, wherever it is carried, on land 
or sea, Slavery will disappear, like darkness 
under the arrows of the ascending sun—like 
the Spirit of Evil before the Angel of the Lord. 
In all national territories Slavery will be 


= 


impossible. 

bn the high seas, under the national flag, 
Slavery will be impossible. 

In the District of Columbia Slavery will in-- 
stantly cease. 

Inspired by these principles, Congress can 
give no sanction to Slavery by the admission 
of new Slave States. 

Nowhere under the Constitution, can the 
Nation, by legislation or otherwise, support 
Slavery, hunt slaves, or hold property in man. 

Such, sir, are my sincere convictions. Ac- 
cording to the Constitution, as I understand 
it, in the light of the Past and of its true prin- 
ciples, there is no other conclusion which is 
rational or tenable; which does not defy the 
authoritative rules of interpretation; which 
does not falsify indisputable facts of history ; 
which does not affront the public opinion in 
which it had its birth ; and which does not dis- 
honor the memory of the Fathers. And yet 
these convictions are now placed under formal 
ban by politicians of the hour. The generous 
sentiments which filled the early patriots, and 
which impressed upon the Government they 
founded, as upon the coin they circulated, the 
image and superscription of Liserty, have 
lost their power. The slave-masters, few in 
number, amounting to about 300,000, accord- 
ing to the recent census, have succeeded in 
dictating the policy of the National Govern- 
ment, and have written Siavery on its front. 
And now an arrogant and unrelenting ostra- 
cism is applied, not only to all who express 
themselves against Slavery, but to every man 
who is unwilling to be the menial of Slavery. 
A novel test for office is introduced, which 
would have excluded all the Fathers of the 
Republic—even Washington, Jefferson, and 
Franklin! Yes, sir. Startling it may be; but 
indisputable. Could these revered demigods 
of history once again descend upon earth, 
and mingle in our affairs, not one of them 
could receive a nomination from the National 
Convention of either of the two old political 
parties! Out of the convictions of their hearts 
and the utterances of their lips against Sla- 
very they would be condemned. 

his single fact reveals the extent to which 
the National Government has departed from 
its true course and its great examples. For 
myself, I know no better aim under the Con- 
stitution, than to bring the Government back 
to the precise position on this question which 
it occupied on the auspicious morning of its 
first organization under Washington; , 
Cursus iterare 
Relictos ; 
that the sentiments of the Fathers may again 
revail with our rulers, and that the National 
lag may nowhere shelter slavery. 

To such as count this aspiration unreasona- 
ble let me commend a renowned and life-giving © 
precedent of English history. As early as the 
days of Queen Elizabeth, a courtier had boast- 
ed that the air of England was too pure for a 
slave to breathe, and the common law was said 
to forbid Slavery. And yet in the face of this 
vaunt, kindred tothat of our Fathers, and so 
truly honorable, slaves were introduced from 
the West Indies. The custom of slavery grad- 
ually prevailed. Its positive legality wags af- 
firmed, in professional opinions, by two eminent 
lawyers, Talbot and Yorke, each afterwards 
Lord Chancellor. It was also affirmed on the 
bench by the latter as Lord Hardwicke. Eng- 
land was already a Slave State. The follow- 
ing advertisement, copied from a London news- 
paper, the Public Advertiser, of Noy. 22d, 
1769, shews that the journals there were dis- 
figured as some of ours, even in the District of 
Columbia : 


“To be sold, a black girl, the property of J. B., 
eleven years of age, who is extremely handy, works 
at her necdle tolerably, and speaks English perfectly 
well; is of an excellent temper and willing disposi- 
tion. Enquire of her Owner at the Angel Inn, behind 
St. Clement’s Church, in the Strand.” 

At last, only three years after this adver- 
tisement, in 1772, the single question of the le- 
ity of Slavery was presented to Lord Mans- 
ld, on a writ of Habeas Corpus. A poor ne- 
geo, named Somersett, brought to England as 
a slaye, became ill, and with an inhumanit 
disgraceful even to slavery, was turned adri 














changed word for word. It has taught many 
to ati instead of sectional, and sec- 


that there could be in man;” and 
that, after these — clause was so 
amended as to exclude the idea. But Slavery 
cannot be national, unless this idea is distinct- 


ington first took this vow 

be senag teak | execute | his tract showing it to be the Du , a é 
the office of President of the United States, and | terest of the American States to Emancipate | no re which is not delegated. Especially 
will, to the Desk ‘of may shility, ¢, pro-| all their African slayes, and declaring that | ist clear with regard to an institution like 
‘tect, and defend the Constitut a Of the United “Slavery is in every instance wrong, unright-| Slavery. a ee contains bar pit 


ir | tution. | Over the President, on this high occas | sin ateene bate sotilg of the kind equal © With similar reason it may be said, that it 
| Nor is this all. In the Massachusetts Con- ' floated the National Flag, with ite-st of red it on the face of the earth.” And, in 1791, 


th id. Through the charity of an 
ooties le a the conineat Abolitionist, Gran- 


ville Sharpe, he was restored to heelth, when 
his unfeeling and avaricious master again 


laimed.him as a bondman. The claim was 
repelled. After an elaborate and protracted 
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contains no power to make a slave or to sup- 
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discussion in Wastminster Hall, marked b 
rare learning and ability, Lord Mansfield, wi 
discreditable reluctance, sullying his great ju- 
dicial name, but in trembling obedience to the 
ius of the British Constitution, pronounced 
a decree which made the early boast a practi- 
cal verity, and rendered Slavery forever impos- 
sible in England. More than fifteen thousand 
persons, at that time held as slaves in English 
air—four times a8 many as are now found in 
this District—stepped forth in the happiness 
and dignity of freemen. 
With this guiding example let us not des- 
ir. The time will yet come when the boast 
of our Fathers will be made a practical verity 
and Court or Congress, in the spirit of 
this British judgment, will proudly declare 
that nowhere under the Constitution can man 
hold property in man. For the Republic such 
a decree will be the way of peace and safety. 
As Slavery is banished from the national ju- 
risdiction, it will cease t6 vex our national 
litics. It may linger in the States as a lo- 
cal institution ; but it will no longer engender 
national ahimosities, when it no longer de- 
mands national support. 


II. From this general review of the relations 

of the- National Government to Slavery, I 

pass to the consideration of the TRUE NATURE 

OF THE PROVISION FOR THE SURRENDER OF FU- 

GITIVES FROM LABOR, embracing an examina- 

tion of this provision in the Constitution, and 
——_— of the recent act of Congress in pur- 
suance thereof. And here, as I begin this dis- 
cussion, let me bespeak anew your candor. Not 
in prejudice, but in the light of history and of 
reason, let us consider this subject. The way 
will then be easy and the conclusion certain. 

Much error arises from the exaggerated im- 

ce now attached to this provision, and 

m the assumptions with regard to its origin 
and primitive character. It is often asserted 
that it was suggested by some special difficulty, 
which had become practically and examines 
felt, anterior to the Constitution. But this is 
one of the myths or fables with which the sup- 
porters of Slavery have surrounded their false 
god. Inthe Articles of Confederation, while 
provision is made for the surrender of fugitive 
criminals, nothing is said of fugitive slaves or 
servants ; and there is no evidence in any quar- 
ter, until after the National Convention, of 
any hardship or solicitude on this account. 
No previous voice was heard to express desire 
for any provision on the subject. The story to 
the contrary is a modern fiction. 

I put aside as equally fabulous the common 
saying that this provision was one of the origi- 
nal compromises of the Constitution and an 
essential condition of Union. Though sane- 
tioned by eminent judicial opinions, it will be 
found that this statement has been hastily 
made, without any support in the records of 
the Convention, the only authentic evidence of 
the compromises ; nor will it be easy to find 
any authority for it in any contemporary doc- 
ument, speech, published letter or pamphlet of 
any kind. It is true that there were compro- 
mises at the formation of the Constitution, 
which were the subject of anxious debate ; but 
this was not ofthem. ~ 

There was a compromise between the small 
and large States, by which equality was secur- 
ed to all the States in the Senate. There was 
another compromise finally carried, under 
threats from the South, on the motion of a New 
England member, by which the Slave States 
were allowed Representatives according to the 
whole number of free persons, and “three-fifths 
of all other persons,” thus securing political 
power on account of their slaves, in considera- 
tion that direct taxes should be apportioned in 
the same way. Direct taxes have been im 
ed at only four brief intervals. The political 
power has been constant, and, at this moment, 
sends twenty-one members to the other House. 

There was a third compromise, which can- 
not be mentioned without shame. It was that 
hateful bargain by which Congress were re- 
strained until 1808 from the prohibition of the 
foreign slave trade, thus securing, down to that 
period, toleration for crime. This was pertina- 
ciously pressed by the South, even to the extent 
of an absolute restraint on Congress. John 
Rutledge said: “If the Convention thinks 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, 
will ever agree to this plan [the Federal Con- 
stitution] unless their right to import slaves be 
untouched, the expectation is vain. The people 
of those,States will never be such fools as to 

ive up sO important an interest.” Charles 
inekney said: “ South Carolina can never re- 

ceive the plan [of the a. if it pro- 
hibits the slave trade.” Charles Cotesworth 
Pinckney “thought himself bound to declare 
candidly that he did not think South Carolina 
would stop her importation of slaves in any 
short time.” The effrontery of the slaveholders 
was matched by the sordidness of the Eastern 
members, who yielded again. Luther Martin, 
the eminent member of the Convention, in his 
contemporary address to the Legislature of 
Maryland, has described the compromise. “I 
found,” he says, “that the Eastern’ members, 
notwithstanding their aversion to Slavery, were 
very willing to indulge the Southern States, at 
least with a temporary liberty to prosecute the 
slave trade, provided the Southern States would 
in their turn gratify them, by laying no restric- 
tion on navigation acts.” The bargain was 
struck, and at this price the Southern States 
gained the detestable indulgence. At a subse- 
quent day, Congress branded the slave trade as 
piracy, and thus, by solemn legislative act, ad- 
judged this compromise to be felonious and 
wicked. 

Such are the three chief original compromi- 
ses of the Constitution and essential conditions 
of Union. The case of fugitives from labor 
is not of these. During the Convention, it 
was not in auy way associated with these. Nor 
is there any evidence, from the records of this 
body, that the provision on this subject was re- 
garded with any peculiar interest. As its ab- 
sence from the Articles of Confederation had 
not been the occasion of solicitude or desire, 
anterior to the National Convention, so it did 
not enter into any of the original plans of the 
Constitution. It was introduced at a late period 
of the Convention, and with very little and 
most casual discussion, adopted. A few facts 
will show how unfounded are the recent as- 
sumptions. 

The National Convention was convoked to 
meet at Philadelphia on the second Monday 
in May, 1787. Several members appeared: at 
this time; but a majority of the States not 
being represented, those present adjourned 
from day to day until the 25th, when the Con- 
vention was organized by the choice of George 
Washington, as President. On the 28th, a 
few brief rules and orders were adopted. On 
the next day they commenced their great 
work, 

On this day Edmund Randolph, of slavehold- 
ing Virginia, laid before the Convention a se- 
ries of sixteen resolutions, containing his plan 
for the establishment of a new National Gov- 
ernment. Here was no allusion to fugitive 
slaves. 

On the same day, Charles. Pinckney, of slave- 
holding South Carolina, laid before the Con- 
vention what is called “a draft of a Federal 
Government, to be upon between the 
free aud independent States of America,” an 
elaborate r, marked by considerable mi- 
nuteness of detail. Here are provisions, bor- 
rowed from the Articles of Confederation, se- 
curing to citizens of each State equal privi- 
leges in the several States; giving faith to the 
public records of the States; and ordaining 
the surrender of fugitives from justice. But 
this draft, though from the flaming guardian 
of the slave-interest, contained no allusion to 

itive f 

n the course of the Convention other plans 
were ht forward ; on the 15th of June a 
series of eleven propositions by Mr. Patterson 
of New Jersey, “so as to render the Federal 
Constitution adequate to the exigencies of Gov- 
porta = ~ ion of the Union ;” 
on the 18t une, eleven propositions b 

Mr. Hamilton, of New York, econtaining he 

ideas of @ guitable plan of Government for 
the United States;” and on the 19th J 


Committee of the Whole Heise? 
twenty-three 
ky 


, already 


leges of citizens in different States, we meet 
the first reference to this matter, in words 
worthy of note: “Gen. [Charles Cotesworth] 
Pinckney was not satisfied with it. He 
SEEMED to wish some provision should be 
included in favor of property in slaves.” But 
he made no proposition. Unwilling to shock 
the Convention, and uncertain in his own mind, 
he only seemed to wish such a provision. In 
this vague expression of a vague desire this 
idea first appeared. * In this modest, hesitating 
phrase is the germ of the audacious, unhesita- 
ting Slave Act. Here is the little vapor, which 
has since swollen, as in the Arabian tale, to the 
power and dimensions of a giant. The next 
article under discussion provided for the sur- 
render of fugitives from justice. Mr. Butler 
and Mr. Charles Pinckney, both from South 
Carolina, now moved openly to require “fugi- 
tive slaves and servants to be delivered up like 
criminals.” Here was no disguise. With Ham- 
let it was now said in spirit— 

Seems, madam, nay, it is; I know not seems. 
But the very boldness of the effort drew at- 
tention and opposition. Mr. Wilson, of Penn- 
sylvania, at once objected: “This would oblige 
the Executive of the State to do it at the pub- 
lic expense.” Mr. Sherman, of Connecticut, 
“saw no more propriety in the public soizing 
and surrendering a slave or servant than a 
horse.” Under the pressure of these objections 
the offensive proposition was quietly with- 
drawn. The article for the surrender of crim- 
inals was then adopted. On the next day, 
August 29th, RY fiting by the suggestions al- 
ready made, Mr. Butler moved a proposition— 
substantially like that now found in the Con- 
stitution—not directly for the surrender of 
“fugitive slaves,” as originally proposed, but 
of “fugitives from service or labor,” which, 
without debate or opposition of any kind, was 
unanimously adopted. , 
The provision, which showed itself thus tar- 
dily and was so slightly noticed in the Nation- 
al Convention, was neglected in much of the 
contemporaneous discussion before the people. 
In the Conventions of South Carolina, North 
Carolina, and Virginia, it was commended as 
securing important rights, though on this point 
there was a difference of opinion.. In the Vir- 
ginia Convention, an eminent character, Mr. 
George Mason, with others, expressly declared 
that there was “no security of property coming 
within this section.” In the other Conventions 
it was disregarded. Massachusetts, while ex- 
hibiting peculiar sensitiveness at any respon- 
sibility for Slavery, seemed to view it with un- 
concern. The Federalist, (No. 42,) in its classi- 
fication of the powers of Congress, describes 
and groups a large number as those “ which 
provide for the harmony and proper inter- 
course among the States,” and therein speaks 
of the power over public records, standing next 
in the Constitution to the provision on fugitives 
from labor; but it fails to recognise the latter 
among the means of promoting that “harmony 
and proper intercourse ;” nor does it anywhere 
allude to the provision. 

The indifference which had thus far attend- 
ed this subject still continued. The earliest 
act of Congress, passed in 1793, drew little at- 
tention. It was not originally suggested by 
any difficulty or anxiety touching fugitives from 
labor ; nor is there any record of thie times, in 
debate or otherwise, showing that any special 
importance was attached to its provisions in 
this regard. The attention of Congress had 
been directed to fugitives from justice, and, 
with little deliberation, it undertook in the 
same bill to provide for both classes of cases. 
In this accidental manner was legislation on 
this subject first attempted. 

There is no evidence that fugitives were often 
seized under this act. From a competent in- 
quirer we learn that twenty-six years elapsed 
before a single slave was surrendered under it 
in any Free State. It is certain that, in a case 
at Boston, towards the close of the last century, 
illustrated by Josiah Quincy as counsel, the 
crowd about the magistrate at the examination 
quietly and spontaneously opened a way for 
the fugitive, and thus the Act failed to be exe- 
cuted. It is also certain that, in Vermont, at 
the beginning of the century, a Judge of the 
Supreme Court of this State, on application for 
the surrender of an alleged slave, accompanied 
by documentary evidence, refused to comply, 
unless the master could show a Bill of Sale from 
the Almighty. But even these cases passed 
without public comment. 

In 1801, the sybject was introduced into the 
ace of fi Wan effort for an- 
other Act, which, on consideration, was reject- 
ed. Ata later day, in 1817—18, though still 
disregarded by the country, it seemed to excite 
a short-lived interest in Congress. A bill to 
provide more effectually “for reclaiming ser- 
vants and slaves, escaping from one State into 
another,” was introduced into the House of 
Representatives by Mr. Pindall, of Virginia. 
was considered for several days in Committee 
of the Whole, amended and passed by this 
body. In the Senate, after much attention and 
warm debate, it was also passed with amend- 
ments. But on its return to the House for the 
adoption of the amendments, it was dropped. 
This effort, which, in the discussions of this 
subject, has thus far been unnoticed, is chiefly 
remarkable as the earliest recorded evidence of 
the unwarrantable assertion, now so common, 
that this provision was originally of vital im- 
portance to the peace and harmony of the 
country. 

At last, in 1850, we have another Act, passed 
by both Houses of Congress and approved by 
the President, familiarly known as the Fugi- 
tive Slave Bill. AsI read this statute I am 
filled with painful emotions. The masterly 
subtlety with which it is drawn, might chal- 
lenge admiration, if exerted for a benevolent 
purpose; but in an age of sensibility and re- 
finement, a machine of torture, however skilful 
and apt, cannot be regarded without horror. 
Sir, in the name of the Constitution which it 
violates ; of my country which it dishonors; of 
Humanity which it degrades; of Christianity 
which it offends, I arraign this enactment, and 
now hold it up to the judgment of the Senate 
and the world. Again I shrink from no re- 
sponsibility. I may seem to stand alone; but 
all the patriots and martyrs of history, all the 
Fathers of the Republic, are with me. Sir, 
there is no aitribute of God which does not 
unite against this Act. 

But: { am to regard it now chiefly as an in- 
fringement of the Constitution. And here its 
outrages, flagrant as manifold, assume the deep- 
est dye and broadest character only when we 
consider that by its language it is not restrained 
to any special race or class, to the African or 
to the person with African blood ; but that any 
inhabitant of the United States, of whatever 
conpexve or condition, may be its victim. 
Without discrimination of color even, and 
in violation of every presumption of freedom, 


** owing service or labor”’ to the same _ tyran- 
nical proceedings. If there be any, whose sym- 
pathies are not moved for the slave, who do not 
cherish the rights of the humble African, strug- 
gling for divine Freedom, as warmly -as the- 
rights of the white man, let him consider well 
that the rights of all are equally assailed, 
** Nephew,” said Algernon Sidney in prison, 
on the ig before his execution, “I value not 
my own life a chip, but what concerns me is 
that the law which,takes away my life may 
hang every one of you, whenever it is thought 
convenient.”” 

Though thus comprehensive in its provisions 
and applicable to all, there is no safeguard of 
Human Freedom which it does not set at 
naught, : 

It commits this great question—than which 
none is more sacred in the law—not toa solemn 
trial; but to summary proceedings. 

It commits this question—not to one of the 
high tribunals of the laad—but to the unaided 
judgment of a single petty magistrate. 

It commits this question to a magistrate, ap- 
pointed, not by the President with the consent 
of the Senate, but by the Court; holding his 
office, not during good behaviour, but merely 
during the will of the Court; and receiving, not 
a regular salary, but fees according to each, in- 
dividual case. 

It authorizes judgment on ez parte evidence, 
by affidavits, without the sanction of cross-ex- 
amination. 

it denies the writ of Habeas Corpus, ever 
kpown as the Palladium of the citizen. 
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women, who may render to the fugitive that 
countenance, succor, and shelter, which in 
their conscience “ religion ”’ seems to require. 

As it is for the public weal that there should 
be an end of suits, so by the consent of civil- 
ized nations, these must be instituted within 
fixed limitations of time ; but this Act, exalting 
Slavery above even this practical principle of 
universal justice, ordains proceedings agaipst 
Freedom ‘without any reference to lapse of 
time. 

Glancing only at thése points, and not stop- 

ing for argument, vindication, or illustration, 
come at once upon the two chief radical ob- 
jections to this Act, identical in principle with 
those brought by our Fathers against the Brit- 
ish Stamp Act; first, that it is a usurpation by 
Congress of powers not granted by the Consti- 
tution, and an infraction of rights secured to the 
States; and, secondly, that it takes away Trial 
by Jury in a question of Personal Liberty and 
a suit at common law. Either of these objec- 
tions, if sustained, strikes at the very root of the 
Act. That it is obnoxious to both seems be- 
yond doubt. 


But here, at this stage, I encounter the diffi- 
culty, that these objections have been already 
foreclosed by the legislation of Congress and by 
the decisions of the Supreme Court; that as 
early as 1793 Congress assumed power over 
this subject by an Act, which failed to se- 
cure Trial by Jury, and that ‘the validity of 
this Act under the Constitution has been af- 
firmed by the Supreme Court. On examina- 
tion this difficulty will disappear. 

The Act of 1793 proceeded from a Congress 
that had already recognised the United States 
Bank, chartered by a previous Congress, which, 
though sanctioned by the Supreme Court, has 
been since in high quarters pronounced uncon- 
stitutional. If it erred as to the Bank, it may 
have erred also as to fugitives from labor. But 
the very Act cOniains a capital error on this 
very subject, so declared by the Supreme Court, 
in pretending to vest a portion of the judicial 
power of the Nation in State officers. This 
error takes from the Act all authority as an in- 
terpretation of the Constitution. I dismiss it. 

The decisions of the Supreme Court are en- 
titled to great consideration, and will not be 
mentioned by me except with respect. Among 
the memories of my youth are happy days in 
which I sat at te feet of this tribunal, while 
Marsuatt presided, with Srory by his side. 
The pressure now proceeds from the case of 
Prigg vs. Pennsyluania, (16 Peters, 539,) 
wherein the power of Congress over this mat- 
ter is asserted. Without going into any minute 
criticism of this judgment, or considering the 
extent to which it is extra-judicial, and there- 
fore of no binding force, all which has been al- 
ready done at the bar in one State, and by an 
able court in another; but conceding to it a 
certain degree of weight as a rule to the judi- 
ciary on this particular point, still it does not 
touch the grave question arising from the de- 
nial of Trial by Jury. This judgment was pro- 
nounced by Mr. Justice Story. From the in- 
teresting biography of this great jurist, recently 
published by his Son, we derive the distinct 
statement that the necessity of Trial by Jury 
was not before the Court; so that, in the esti- 
mation of the judge himself, it was still an 
open question. Here are the words : 

“One prevailing opinion, which has created great 
prejudice against this judgment, is, that it denies the 
right of a person claimed as a fugitive from service 
or labor to a trial by jury. ‘This mistake arises from 
supposing the case to involve the general question as 
to the constitutionality of the Act of 1793. But in 
fact no such question was in the case; and the argu- 
ment that the Act of 1793 was unconstitutional, be- 
cause it did not provide for a trial by jury according 
to the requisitions of the sixth article in the amend- 
ments to the Constitution, having been suggested to 
my father on his return from Washington, = replied 
that this question was not argued by counsel nor con- 
sidered by the Court, and that he should still consider 
it an open one.” 

But whatever may be the influence of this 
judgment as a rule to the judiciary, it cannot 
arrest our duty as legislators. And here I adopt 
with entire assent the language of President 
Jackson, in his memorable Veto, in 1832, of 
the Bank of the United States. To his course 
was opposed the authority of the Supreme 
Court, and this is his reply : 

“Tf the opinion of the Supreme Court covers the 
whole ground of this Act, it ought not to control the 
co-ordinate authorities of this Government. The 
Congress, the Executive, and the Court, must each 
for itself be guided by its own opinion of the Consti- 
tution. Each public officer, who takes an oath to sup- 
port the Constitution, swears that he will support it as 
he atands tt, ard rots te ts UNMCY st OO . by oth 
ers. It is as much the duty of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, of the Senate, and of the President, to de- 
cide upon the constitutionality of any bill or resolu- 
tion, which may be presented to them for passage or 
approval, as it is of the Supreme Judges when it may 
be brought before them for judicial decision. The 
authority of the Supreme Court must not, therefore, 
be permitted to control the Congress or the Execu- 
tive, when acting in their legislative capacities, but 
to have only such influence as the force of their rea- 
soning may deserve.” 

With these authoritative words of Aadrew 
Jackson I dismiss this topic. The early legis- 
lation of Congress and the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court cannot stand in our way. I ad- 
vance to the argument. 


(1.) Now, first, of the power of Congress over 
this subject. 

The Constitution contains powers granted to 
Congress, compacts between the States, and 
prohibitions addressed to the Nation and to the 
States.. A compact or prohibition may be ac- 
companied by a power ; but not necessarily, for 
it is essentially distinct in its nature. And 
here the single question arises, whether the 
Constitution, by grant, general or special, con- 
fers upon Congress any power to legislate on 
the subject of fugitives from labor. 

The whole legislative power of Congress is 
derived from two sources; first from the gen- 
eral grant of power, attached to the long cata- 
logue of powers, “to make all laws which 
shall be necessary and proper for the carrying 
into execution the foregoing powers and all 
other powers vested by this Constitution in the 
Government of the United States, or in any 
department or officer thereof;” and secondly, 
from special grants in other parts of the Consti- 
tution. As the provision in question does not 
appear in the catalogue of powers and does not 
purport to vest any power in the Government 
of the United States, or in any department or 
officer thereof, no power to legislate on this sub- 
ject can be decienk from the general grant. Nor 
can any such power be derived from any 
special grant in any other part of the Constitu- 
tion; for none such exists. The conclusion 
must be, that no power is delegated to Congress 
over the surrender of fugitives from labor. 

In all contemporary discussions and com- 
ments, the Constitution was constantly justified 
and recommended, on the ground that the pow- 
ers not given to the Government were with- 
held from it. Hf under its original provisions 


the Act surrenders all, who may be claimed as }any doubt could have existed on this head, it 


was removed, so far as language could remove 
it, by the Tenth Amendment, which, as we 
have already seen, expressly declares that, 
** the powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respectively 
or to the people.” Here on the simple text 
of the Constitution I might leave this ques- 
tion. But its importance justifies a more ex- 
tended examination in a two-fold light; first, 
in the history of the Convention, revealing the 
unmistakeable intention of its members; and 
secondly, in the true principles of our Political 
System, by which the powers of the Nation 
and ofthe States are respectively guarded. 
Look first at the history of he Convention. 
The articles _of the old Confederation, adopted 
by the Continental Congress 15th Nov., 1777, 
though containing no reference to fugitives from 
labor, had provisions substantially like those in 
our present Constitution, touching the privi- 
leges of citizens in the several States, the sur- 
render of fugitives from justice and the credit 
due to the public records of States, But, since 
the Confederation had no powers not “ ex- 
paaly delegated,” and as no power was dele- 
egated to legislate on these matters, they were 
nothing more than articles of treaty or compact. 
Afterwards at the National Convention, these 
three provisions found a place in the first re- 
ported draft of a Constitution, and they were 
arranged in the very order which. they occu- 
pied in the Articles of Confederation. The 
fons s egeting fo public records stood last. Mark 
When this clause, being in form merely a 
compact, came up for consideration in the Con- 
vention, various efforts were made to graft 
upon it a power. This was on the very day of 
the adopt,on of the clause relating to A 
am labor. Charles Pinckney moved to com- 
ith ore ison the sue fbarupiy 
lis! the subject 9: y 
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further proposition fq a . “to determine 
the proof and effect \f such acts, records, and 
proceedings.”” Amit all these efforts to as- 
sociate a power withthis compact, it is clear 
that nobody supposq that any such aJready 
existed. This narrapve places the views of 
the Convention beyod question, 

The compact regrding public records, to- 
gether with these vgious propositions, was re- 
ferred to a commnitee, on which were Mr. 
Randolph and Mr./Wilson, with John Rut- 
ledge, of South Caslina, as chairman, After 
several days, they onal the compact with 
a power in Congres to prescribe by general 
laws the manner it} which such records shall 
be proved. A disussion ensued, in which 
Mr. Randolph comsjained that the “ definition 
of the powers of the\Government was so loose 
as to give it opportunities of usurping all the 
State powers. Hejwas for not going further 
than the report, which enables the Legislature to 
provide for the effet of judzments.” 














The 
clause of compact with the power attached 
was then adoptedjand is now a part of the 
Constitution. In presenef of this solicitude 
for the preservation of “‘ Sate powers,” even 
while considering a propostion for an express 
power, and also of the fistinct statement of 
Mr. Randolph, that he “‘/vas not for going fur- 
ther than the report,” it # evident that the idea 
could not then have ocefrred that a power was 
coupled with the naked/clause of compact on 
fugitives from labor. 

Ata later day, the prious clauses and arti- 
cles severally adoptef from time to time in 
Convention were refered to a committee of re- 
vision and arrangem/t, that they might be re- 
duced to form asf connected whole. Here 
another change wagmade. The clause relating 
to public records, with the power attached, 
was taken from itsoriginal place at the bottom 
of the clauses of compact, and promoted to 
stand first in the article, as a distinct section, 
while the othey clawses of compact, concerning 
citizens, fugijves from justice and fugitives 
from labor, eich and all without any power 
attached, by 4 natural association compose but 
a single sectia, thus : 


“ ARTICLE IV. 

“Section 1. Fullfaith and credit shall be given in 
each States to the public acts, records, and judicial 
proceedings of eyerybther State. Amd the Congress 
may by general laws pescribe the manner in which such 
acts, records, and preceding shall be proved, and the 
effect thereof. 

“SxrcTion 2. Thicitizens of each State shall be en- 
titled to all privileges and immunities of citizens in 
the several States.’ 

“ A person chargel in any State with treason, fel- 
ony, or other crim¢, who shall flee from justice, and 
be found in another State, shall, on demand of the 
Executive authorityof the State from which he fled, 
be delivered up, to ke removed to the State having 
jurisdiction of the cime. 

“No person held 6 service or labor in one State, 
under the laws therwf, escaping into another, shall, 
in consequence of aly law or regulation therein, be 
discharged from swh service or labor, but shall be 
delivered up on ¢laim of the party to whom such 
service or labor may be due. 

“Section 3. New States may be admitted by the 
Congress into this Union ; but no new State shall be 
formed or erected within the jurisdiction of any 
other State; nor any State be formed by the junc- 
tion of two or more States, or parts of States, with- 
out the consent of the Legislatures of the States con- 
cerned as well as of the Congress. 

“ The Congress shall have power to dispose of and 
make all needful rules and regulations respecting the 
territory or other property belonging to the United 
States; and nothing in this Constitution shall be so 
construed as to prejudice any claims of the United 
States, or of any particular State. 

“Section 4. The United States shall guarantee 
to every State in this Union a republican form of 
Government, and shall protect each of them against 
invasion, and on application of the Legislature, or of 
the Executive, (when the Legislature cannot be con- 
vened) against domestic violence.” 

Here is the whole article. It will be ob- 
served that the third section immediately fol- 
lowing the triad section of compacts, contains 
two specific powers, one with regard to new 
States, and the other with regard to the Public 
Treasury. These are naturally grouped to- 
gether, while the fourth section of this same 
article, which is distinct in its character, is 
placed by itself. In the absence of all specific 
information, reason alone can determine why 
this arrangement was made, But the conclu- 
sion is obvious, that, in the view of the Com- 
mittee and of the Convention, each of these 
sections differs from the others. The first con- 
tains a compact with a grant of power. The 
second contains provisions, all of which are 
simple compacts, and two of which were 
confessedly simple compacts in the old Articles 
of Confederation. fe Which, unchanged in Jet 
ter OF Spirit, they were borrowed. The third 
is a two-fold grant of power to Congress, with- 
out any compact, The fourth is neither power 
nor compact merely, nor both united, but a sol- 
emn injunction upon the National Govern- 
ment to perform an important duty. 

The framers of the Constitution were wise 
and careful men, who had a reason for what 
they did and who understood the language 
which they employed. They did not, after 
diseussion, incorporate into their work any su- 
perfluous provision; nor did they without de- 
sign adopt the peculiar arrangement in which 
it appears. In adding to the record compact 
the express grant of power, they testified not 
only their desire for such power in Congress ; 
but their conviction, that without an express 
grant, it would not exist. But if an express 
grant was necessary in this case, it was equally 
necessary in all the other cases. Hapressum 
facit cessare tacitum. Especially, in view of its 
odious character, was it necessary in the case 
of fugitives from labor. In abstaining from 
any such grant, and then, in grouping the bare 
compact with other similar confpacts, separate 
from every grant of power, they have most 
significantly testified their purpose. They not 
only decline all addition of any such power to 
the compact, but to render misapprehen- 
sion impossible, to make assurance doubly 
sure, to exclude any contrary conclusion, they 
puncetiliously arrange the clauses, on the prin- 
ciple of noscitur a sociis, so as to distinguish 
all the grants of power, but especially to make 
the new grant of power, in the case of public 
records, stand forth in the front by itself’, sev- 
ered from the mere naked compacts with which 
it was originally associated. 

Thus the records of the Convention show 

that the founders understood the necessity of 
powers in certain cases, and, on consideration, 
most jealously granted them, A closing ex- 
ample will strengthen the argument. Congress 
is expressly empowered * to establish an uniform 
rule of Naturalization, and uniform laws on the 
subject of Bankruptcies, throughout the United 
States.” Without this provision these two 
subjects would have been within the control of 
the States, the Nation having no power fo es- 
tablish an uniform rule thereupon. Now, in- 
stead of the existing compact on fugitives from 
labor, it would have been easy, had any such 
desire prevailed, to add this case to the clause 
on NaturalizatioN and Bankruptcies, and to 
empower Congress To ESTABLISH AN UNIFORM 
RULE FOR THE SURRENDER OF FUGITIVES FROM 
LABOR THROUGHOUT THE Uwnirep Srares. 
Then, of course, whenever Congress under- 
took to exercise the power, all State control of 
the subject would have been superseded. The 
National Government would have been consti- 
tuted, like Nimrod, the mighty Hunter, with 
power to gather the huntsmen, to halloo the 
pack, and to direct the chase of men, ranging 
at will, without regard to boundaries or juris- 
risdictions, throughout all the States. But no 
— in the Convention, not one of the reck- 
ess partisans of slavery, was so audacious as 
to make this proposition. Had it been dis- 
tinctly made, it would have been distinctly 
denied. 

The fact that the provision on this subject 
was adopted unanimously, while showing the 
little importance attached to it in the it 
f assumed, testifies also oON it could not 
ave been regarded as a source ational power 
over Slavery. It will be ideatsbiesdy thank. 
among the members of the Convention, were 
Gouverneur Morris, who had said, that he 
** never would concur in upholding domestic 
slavery ;” Elbridge Gerry, who thought ** we 
ought to be careful nor to give any sanction to 
it; Roger M. Sherman, who was opposEp to 
any clause “ acknowledging men to be prop- 
erty ;”” and Mr. Madison, who “ thought it 
wroNe to admit in the Constitution the idea 
that there could be property in man.” In 
the face of these unequivocal statements, it is 
absurd to suppose that they consented unani- 

to any provision by which the National 
Government, the work of their hands, dedi- 
cated to Freedom, could be made the most of- 
fensive instrument of slavery. 

Thus much for the evidence from the his- 
tory of the Convention. But the true princi- 
ples of our Political are in harmony with 
this conclusion of history ; and here let me say 
a word of State Rights. 


It was the purpose of qur 
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of imbeeility, discord, and confusion, during 
the uncertain days of the Confederation, and 
desired a Government which should be a true 
bond of Union and an efficient organ of the 
national interests at home and abroad. But 
while fashioning this agency, they fully recog- 
nised the Governments of the States. To the 
nation were delegated high powers, essential 
to the national interests, but specific in charac- 
ter and limited in number. To the Sfates 
and to the people were reserved the powers, 
general in character and unlimited in number, 
not delegated to the Nation or prohibited to the 
States. 

The integrity of our Political System de- 
pends upon harmony in the operations of the 
Nation and of the States. hile the Na- 
tion within its wide orbit is supreme, the 
States move with equal supremacy 1n their 
own. But from the necessity of the case the 
supremacy of each in its proper place excludes 
the other. The Nation cannot exercise rights 
reserved to the States; nor can the States in- 
terfere with the powers of the Nation, Any 
such action on either side is a usurpation. 
These principles were distinctly declared by 
Mr. Jefferson, in 1798, in words often aropies 
since ; and which must find acceptance from 
all parties : 

“That the several States composing the United 
States of America are not united upon the principle 
of unlimited submission to the General Government ; 
but that by ~~ under the style and title of the 
Constitution of the United States and of the amend- 
ments thereto, they constituted a General Govern- 
ment for special purposes, delegated to that Govern- 
ment certain definite powers, reserving each State to 
itself, the residuary mass of right to their own self- 
government, and that wheresoever the General Gov- 
ernment assumes undelegated powers, its acts are un- 
authorized, void, and of no force.” 

But I have already amply shown to-day that 
Slavery is in no respect national—that it is not 
within the sphere of national activity—that it 
has no “ positive” support in the Constitution, 
and that any interpretation thereof inconsistent 
with this principle would be abhorrent to the 
sentiments of its founders. Slavery is a local 
institution, peculiar to the States and under the 
guardianship of State Rights. It is impossible, 
without violence, at once to the spirit and to 
the letter of the Constitution, to attribute to Con- 
gress any power to legislate, either for its abo- 
lition in the States or its support anywhere. 
/Non-Intervention is the rule prescribed to the 
Nation. Regarding the question only in its 
more general aspects, and putting aside, for the 
moment, the perfect evidence from the records 
of the Convention, it is palpable that there is 
no national fountain out of which the existing 
Slave Act can be derived. 

But this Act is not only an unwarrantable 
assumption of power by the Nation ; it is also 
an infraction of rights reserved to the States. 
Everywhere within their borders the States are 
the peculiar guardians of personal liberty. By 
Jury and Habeas Corpus to save the citizen 
harmless against all assault is among their du- 
ties and rights. To his State the citizen when 
oppressed may appeal, nor should he find that 
appeal denied. But this Act despoils him of 
his rights and despoils his State of all power to 
protect him. It subjects him to the wretched 
chances of false oaths, forged papers, and facile 
commissioners, and takes trom him every safe- 
guard. Now, if the slaveholder has a right to 
be secure at home in the enjoyment of Slavery, 
so also has the freeman of the North—and every 
person there is presumed to be a freeman—an 
equal right to be secure at home in the enjoyment 
of Freedom. The same principle of State Rights 
by which Slavery is protected in the Slave 
States throws its impenetrable shield over Free- 
dom in the Free States. And here, let me say, 
is the only security for Slavery in the Slave 
States as for Freedom in the Free States. In 
the present fatal overthrow of State Rights you 
teach a lesson which may return to plague the 
teacher.. Compelling the National Govern- 
ment to stretch its Briarean arms into the Free 
States, for the sake of Slavery, you show open- 
ly how it may stretch these same hundred 
giant arms into the Slave States for the sake of 
Freedom. This lesson was not taught by our 
fathers. 

And here I end this branch of the question. 
The true principles of our Political System, the 
history of the National Convention, the natural 
interpretation of the Convention, all teach that 
this Act is a usurpation by Congress of powers 
that do not belong to it, and an infraction of 
rights secured to the States. It is a sword, 
whose handle is at the National Capital, and 
whose point 18 everywhere fi Ne Geares: A 
weapon so terrible to Personal Liberty the Na- 
tion has no power to grasp. 


(2.) And now of the denial of Trial by Jury. 


intrusted with power over this subject, which 
truth disowns, still the Act is again radically 
unconstitutional from its denial of Trial by Jury 
in a question of Personal Liberty and a suit at 
common law. Since on the one side there is a 
claim of property, and on the other of liberty, 
both property and liberty are involved in the 
issue. to this claim on either side is attached 
Trial by Jury. - 

To me, sir, regarding this matter in the light of 
the common law and in the blaze of free institu- 
tions, it has always seemed impossible to arrive 
at any other conclusion. If the language of the 
Constitution were open to doubt, which it is 
not, still all the presumptions of law, all the 
leanings for Freedom, all the suggestions of 
justice, plead angel-tongued for this right. No- 

ody doubts that Congress, if it legislates on 
this matter, may allow a Trial by Jury. But if 
it may, so overwhelming is the claim of justice, 
it must. Beyond this, however, the question 
is determined by the precise letter of the Con- 
stitution. 

Several expressions in the provision for the 
surrender of fugitives from labor show the es- 
sential character of the proceedings. In the 
first place, the person must be, not merely 
charged, as in the case of fugitives from justice, 
but actually held to labor in the State from 
which he escaped, In the second place, he 
must be ‘delivered up on claim of the party 
to whorn such labor is due.” These two facts, 
that he was held to labor, and that his labor was 
due to his claimant, are directly placed in issue 
and must be proved. Two necessary incidents 
of the delivery may also be observed. First, it 
must be made in the State where the fugitive is 
found; and, secondly, it restores to the claim- 
ant his complete control over the person of the 
fugitive, From these circumstances jt is evi- 
dent that the proceedings cannot be regarded, 
in any just sense, as preliminary, or ancillary 
to some future formal trial, but as complete in 
themselves, final and conclusive, 

And these proceedings determine on the one. 
side the question of property, and on the other 
the sacred question of Perncotl Liberty in its 
most transcendent form; not merely Liberty 
for a day or a year, but for life, and the Liberty 
of generations that shall come after, so long as 
Slavery endures. To these questions, the Con- 
stitution, by two specific provisions, attaches 
the Trial by Jury. One of these isthe familiar 
clause, already adduced; ‘* No person shall be 
deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process 0, law ; ” that is, without due proceed- 
ings at law, with Trial by Jury. Not stopping 
to dwell on this, I press at once to the other 
provision, which is still more express; “ In 
suits at common law, where the value in con- 
troversy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right 
of Trial by Jury shall be preserved.” This 
clause, which was not in the original Constitu- 
tion, was suggested by the very spirit of Free- 
dom. At the-close of the National Convention, 
Elbridge Gerry refused to sign the Constitution, 
because among other things, it established “a 
tribunal without juries, a Star Chamber as to 
civil cases.” Many united in’ his opposition, 
and on the recommendation of the First Con- 
gress this additional safeguard was adopted as 
an amendment. 

Now, regarding the question as one of 
property, or af Personal Liberty, in either 
alternative the Trial hy Jury. is secured, For 
this position authority is ample. In the de- 
bate on the Fugitive Slave Bill of 1817-18, 
a Senator from South Carolina, Mr. Smith, 
anxious for the asserted right of property, ob- 
jected, on this very floor, to a reference of the 
question, under the writ of Habeas Corpus, to 
a judge without a jury. Speaking solely for 
property, these were his words ; 

“This would give the ei the sole 
eiding the right of property the master 
slaves, instead of trying that right by a jury, as pre- 
soribed by the Constitution. He would be judge of 
prea of Ber per wi ba! fact ; tole ~ all 

© powers cou: ach a principle is unknown 
in your system of jurisprudence. Your Constitution 
has forbid it. It preserves the right. of Trial by J 
in all cases where the value in controversy ex 
twenty dollars,’— (Debates in National Intelligencer, 
June 16, 1818.) 
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But this provision has been tedly dis- 
cussed hy the Supreme Court, t its mean- | 
ing is not open to doubt. Three conditions are 


necessary. First, the proceedings must be “a 
suit ;”’ secondly, ** at common law ;”’ and third- 
ly, “ where the value in controversy exceeds 
twenty dollars.” In every such case “ the 
right of Trial by Jury shall be preserved.” The 
decisions of the Supreme Court expressly touch 
each of these points. 

First. In the case of Cohens vs. Virginia, 
(6 Wheaton, 407,) the Court say: “* What is 
a suit? We understand it to be the prosecu 
tion of some cluim, demand, or request.”’ 
course, then, the “claim” for a fugitive must 
be “a suit.” : 

Secondly. In the case of Parsons vs. Bedford, 
(3 Peters, 456,) while considering this very 
clause, the Court say: * By common law is 
meant not merely suits which the common law 
recognised among its old and settled proceed- 
ings, but suits in which legal rights were to be 
ascertained and determined. Ina just sense, 
the Amendment may well be construed to em- 
brace all suits, which are not of Equity or Ad- 
miralty jurisdiction, whatever may be the pecu- 
liar form which they may assume to settle legal 
rights.”’ Now, since the claim for a fugitive 
is not a suit in Equity or Admiralty, but a suit 
to settle what are called legal rights, it must, of 
course, be ‘‘ a suit at common law.” 

Thirdly. In the case of Lee vs. Lee, (8 Pe- 
ters, 44,) on a question whether “ the value in 
controversy ”’ was “one thousand dollars and 
upwards,” it was objected that the appellants, 
who were petitioners fur Freedom, were not of 
the value of one thousand dollars. But the 
Court said: “The matter in dispute is the 
Freedom of the petitioners. This is not suscep- 
tible of pecuniary valuation. No doubt is enter- 
tained of the jurisdiction of the Court.” Of 
course, then, since liberty is above price, the 
claim to any fugitive always and necessarily 
presumes that “ the value in controversy ex- 
ceeds twenty dollars.” 

By these successive steps, sustained by de- 
cisions of the highest tribunal, ‘t appears, as in 
a diagram, that the right of Trial by Jury is se- 
cured to the fugitive from labor. 

This conclusion needs no further authority ; 
but it may receive curious illustration from the 
ancient records of the common law, so familiar 
and dear to the framers of the Constitution. It 
is said by Mr. Burke, in his magnificent speech 
on Conciliation with America, that “‘ nearly as 
many of Blackstone’s Commentaries were sold 
in America asin England,” carrying thither 
the knowledge of those vital principles of Free- 
dom, which were the boast of the British Con- 
stitution. Imbued by these, the earliest Conti- 
nental Congress, in 1774, declared, “‘ that the 
respective Colonies are entitled to the common 
law of England, and especially to the great and 
inestimable privilege of being tried by their 
peers of the vicinage according to the course of 
that law.”? ‘Thus, amidst the troubles which 
heralded the Revolution, the common law was 
claimed by our fathers as a birthright. 

Now although the common law may not be 
approached as a source of jurisdiction under the 
National Constitution—and on this point I do 
not dwell—it is clear that it may be employed in 
determining the meaning of technical terms in 
the Constitution borrowed from this law. This, 
indeed, is expressly sanctioned by Mr. Madi- 
son, in hts celebrated report of 1799, while re- 
straining the extent to which the common law 
may be employed. Thus by this law we learn 
the nature of Trial by Jury, which, though 
secured, is not described by the Constitution ; 
also of Bills of Attainder, the Writ of Habeas 
Corpus, and Impeachment, all technical terms 
of the Constitution borrowed from the com- 
mon law. By this law, and##ts associate 
Chancery, we learn what are cases in law and 
equity to which the judicial power of the United 
States is extended. These instances I adduce 
merely by way of example. Of course also in 
the same way we learn what in reality are suits 
at common law. 

Now, on principle and authority, a claim for 
the delivery of a fugitive slave is a suit at com- 
mon law, and is etnbraced naturally and neces- 
sarily in this class of judicial proceedings. 
This proposition can be placed beyond question. 

History painfully records that during the 
early days of the common law, and down even 
to a late period, a system of slavery existed in 
England, known under the name of villainage. 
The slave was generally called a villain, though, 
in the original Latin forms of judicial proceed- 
ings, nativus, implying slavery by birth. The 
incidents of this condition have been minute. 
ly described, and also the mutual remedies 
of master and slave, all of which were regu- 
lated by the common law. Slaves sometimes 
then, as now, escaped from their masters. 
The claim for them after such escape was pros- 
ecuted by a “suit at common law,’’ to which, 
as to every suit at comman law, the Trial by 
Jury was necessarily attached. Blackstone, in 
his Commentaries, (Vol. II, p. 93,) in words 
which must have been known to all the law- 
yers of the Convention, said of villains: They 
could not leave their lord without his permis- 
sion, but if they ran away, or were purloined 
from him, might be cuarwep and recovered by 
action, like beasts or other cattle.” This very 
word “action” of itself implies “a suit at com- 
mon law ” with Trial by Jury. 

From other sources we learn precisely what 
the action was. That great expounder of the 
ancient law, Mr. Hargrave, says, “‘the Year 
Books and Books of Entries are full of the 
forms used in pleading a title to villains.” 
Though no longer of practical value in Eng- 
land, they remain as monuments of jurispru- 
dence, and as mementoes of a barbarous insti- 
tution. He thus describes the remedy of the 
master at common law: 

“The lord’s remedy for a fugitive villain was, either 
by seizure or by sueing out a writ of Nativo Haben- 
do, or Neifty, as it is sometimes called. If the lord 
seized, the villain’s most effectual mode of recovering 
liberty was by the writ of Homine Replegiando, 
which had great advantage over the writ of Habeas 
Corpus. In the Hadeas Corpus the return cannot be 
contested by pleading against the truth of it, and 
consequently on a Habeas Corpus the question of lib- 
erty cannot go to a jury for trial. But in the Homine 
Replegiando it was otherwise. The plaintiff, on the 
defendant’s pleading villainage, had the same oppor- 
tunity of contesting it, as when impleaded by the lord 
in a Nativo Habendo. If the lord sued out a Nativo 
Habenda, and the villainage was denied, in which case 
the sheriff could not seize the villain, the lord was 
then.to enter his plaint in the county court, and as 
the sheriff was not allowed to try the question of vil- 
lainage in his court, the lord could not have any ben- 
efit from the writ. without removing the cause by the 
writ of Pone into the King’s Bench or Common 
Pleas.’’—(20 Howell’s State Trials, 38 ote.) 

The authority of Mr. Hargrave is sufficient. 
But I desire to place this matter beyond all 
cavil. From the Digest of Lord Chief Baron 
Comyns, which, at the adoption of the Consti- 
tution, was one of the classics of our jurispru- 
dence, I derive another description of the 
remedy of the master ; 

“Tf the lord claims an inheritance in his villain, 
who flies from his lord against his will, and lives in 
a place out of the manor, to which he is regardant, 
the lord shall] have a Nativo Habendo. And upon 
such writ, directed to the sheriff, he may seize him 
who does not deny himself to be a villain. But if the 
defendant say that he is a Free Man, the sheriff cannot 
seize him, but the lord must remove the writ by Pove 
before the Justices 72 Eire, or in C. B., where he 
must count upon it.’’—(Comyns’ Digest—Villainage, 


An early writer of peculiar authority, Fitz- 
herbert, in his JVatura Brevium, on the writs 
of the common law, thus describes these pro- 
ceedings ; 


“The writ de Nativo Habendo licth for the lord 
who claimeth inheritance in any villain, when his 
villain is run from him, and is remaining within any 
place out of the manor unto which he is regardant, 
or when he departeth from his lord against the lord’s 
will; and the writ shall be directed to the sheriff. 
And the sheriff may seize the villain, and deliver him 
unto his lord, if the villain confess unto the sheriff 
that he is his villain; but if the villain say to the 
sheriff that he is frank, then if seemeth that the 
sheriff ought not to seize him; as it is in a replevin, 
if the defendant claim property, the sheriff cannot 
replevy the cattle, but the party ought to sue a writ 
de Proprietate Probanda; and so if the villain say 
that he is a freeman, &c., then the sheriff ought not 
to seize him, but then the lord ought to sue a Pone 
to remove the plea before the justices of the Common 
Pleas, ar before the justices in eyre. But if the vil- 
lain purchase a writ de’ Libertate Probanda before the 
lord hath sued the Pane to remove the plea before 
the justices, then that writ of Libertate Prohanda is 
a Supersedeas unto the lord, that he proceed not upon 
the writ Nativo Habendo till the eyre of the justices, 
and that the lord ought not to seize the villain in the 
mean time.”—(Vol. f, p. 74.) 

_ The forms, writs, counts, pleadings, and 
judgments, in these suits, are all preserved 
among the precedents of the common law. The 
writs are known as original writs which the 
party on either side, at the proper stage, could 
sue out of right without showing cause. The 
writ of Libertate Probanda for a fugitive slave 
was in this form : 

“ Tabertate Probanda, 2 

“The king to the sheriff, &. A. and B. her sister, 
have showed unto us, that whereas they are free 
women, and ready to prove their liberty, F. claiming 
them to be his niefs unjustly, vexes them ; and there- 
fore we command you, that if the aforesaid A. and B. 


Of 


first assizes, when they shall come into those parts, 
because proof of this kind belongeth not to you to 
take ; nh in the mean time cause the said A. and B. 
to have peace thereupon, and tell the aforesaid F. 
that he may be there, if he will, to prosecute his plea 
thereof against the aforesaid A. and B. And have 
there this writ. Witness, &.”—(Fitzherbert, Vol. I, 
p. 77.) 

By these various proceedings, all ending in 
I'rial by Jury, Personal Liberty was guarded, 
even in the early, unrefined, and barbarous days 
of the common law. Any person claimed as a 
fugitive slave might invoke this Trial as a sa- 
cred right. Whether the masier proceeded by 
seizure, as he might, or by legal process, the 
Trial by Jury in a suit at common law, before 
one of the high courts of the realm, was equal- 
ly secured. In the case of seizure, the fugitive, 
reversing the proceedings, might institute pro- 
cess against his master and appeal to a court 
and jury. In the case of process by the master, 
the watchful law secured to the fugitive the 

same protection. By no urgency of force, by 

no device of process, could any person claimed 

as a slave be defrauded of this Trial. Such was 








the common law. If its early boast, that there 
could be no slaves in England, fails to be true, 
this at least may be its pride, that, according to 
its indisputable principles, the Liberty of every 
man was placed under the guard of Trial by 
Jury. 

These things may seem new to us ; but they 
must have been known to the members of the 
Convention, particularly to those from South 
Carolina, through whose influence the provi 

sion on this subject was adopted. Chafles 
Cotesworth Pinckney and Mr. Rutledge had 
studied law at the Temple, one of the English 
Inns of Court. It would be a discredit to them, 
and also to other learned lawyers, members of 
the Convention, to suppose that they were not 
conversant with the principles and precedents 
directly applicable to this subject, all of which 
are set down in works of acknowledged weight, 
and at that time of constant professional study. 
Only a short time before, in the case of Samer 

sett, they had been most elaborately exarmined 

in Westminster Hall. In a forensic effort of 
unsurpassed learning and elevation, which of 
itself vindicates for its author his great juridical 
name, Mr. Hargrave had fully made them 
known to such as were little acquainted with 
the more ancient sources. But even -if we 


-could suppose them unknown to the lawyers of 


the Convention, they are none the less appli 
cable in determining the true meaning of the 
Constitution. 

The conclusion from this examination is ex 
plicit. Clearly and indisputably, in England, 
the country of the common law, a claim for a 
fugitive slave was “‘a suit at common law,” 
recognised ** among its old and settled proceed- 
ings.”” To question this, in the face of authen- 
lic principles and precedents, would be prepos 
terous. As well might it be questioned, that a 
writ of replevin for a horse, or a writ of right 
for land, was ‘fa suit at common law.” It 
follows, then, that this technical term of the 
Constitution, read in the illumination of the 
common law, naturally and necessarily em- 
braces proceedings for the recovery of fugitive 
slaves, if any such be instituted or allowed 
under the Constitution. And thus, by the letter 
of the Constitution, in harmony with the re- 
quirements of the common law, all such per 
sons, when claimed by their masters, are en 
titled to a Trial by Jury. 


Such, sir, is the argument, briefly uttered, 
against the constitutionality of the Slave Act. 
Much more I might say on this matter; much 
more on the two chief. grounds of objection 
which I have occupied. But I am admonished 
to hasten on. 

Opposing this Act as doubly unconstitutional! 
from a want of power in Congress and from a 
denial of Trial by Jury, I find myself again en- 
couraged by the example of our Revolutionary 
Fathers, in a case which is one of the land 
marks of history. The parallel is important 
and complete. In 1765, the British Parlia- 
ment, by a notorious statute, attempted to draw 
money from the colonies through a stamp tax, 
while the determination of certain questions of 
forfeiture under the statute was delegated—not 
to the courts of common law—but to courts of 
Admiralty without a jury. The Stamp Act, 
now execrated by all lovers of liberty, had this 
extent and no more. Its passage was the sig 
nal for a general flame of opposition and indig 
nation throughout the Colonies. [t was de 
nounced as contrary to the British Constitution 
on two principal grounds; first, as a usurpa 
tion by Parliament of powers not belonging to 
it, and an infraction of rights secured to the 
Colonies ; and secondly, as a denial of Trial by 
Jury in certain cases of property. 

The public feeling was variously expressed. 
At Boston, on the arrival of the stamps, the 
shops were closed, the bells of the churches 
tolled, and the flags of the ships hung at half- 
mast. At Portsmouth, in New Hampshire, 
the bells were tolled, and notice given to the 
friends of Liberty to hold themselves in readi 
ness to attend her funeral. At New York a 
letter was received from Franklin, then in Lon 
don, written on the day after the passage of the 
Act, in which he said: ‘* The sun of liberty is 
set.” The obnoxious Act, headed “ Folly of 
England and Ruin of America,”? was con 
temptuously hawked through the streets. The 
merchants of New York, inspired then by Lib 
erty, resolved to import no more goods from 
England until the repeal of the Act; and their 
example was followed shortly afterwards by 
the merchants of Philadelphia and Boston. 
Bodies of patriots were organized everywhere 
under the name of ‘Sons of Liberty.”” The 
orators also spoke. James Otis with fiery 
tongue appealed to Magna Charta. 

Of all the States, Virginia—whose shield 
bears the image of Liberty trampling upon 
chains—first declared herself by solemn reso 
lutions, which the timid thought * treason 
able ;”? but which soon found a response. New 
York followed. Massachusetts came next, 
speaking by the pen of the inflexible Samuel 
Adams. In an Address from the Legislature 
to the Governor, the true grounds of opposition 
to the Stamp Act, coincident with the two 
radical objections to the Slave Act, are clearly 
set forth : 


“You are pleased to say that the Stamp Act is an 
act of Parliament, and as such ought to be observed. 
This House, sir, has too great reverence for the Su 
preme Legislature of the nation, to question its just 
authority. It by no means appertains to us to pre 
sume to adjust the boundaries of the power of Parlia- 
ment; but boundaries there undoubtedly are. We 
hope we may, without offence, put your Excellency 
in mind of that most grievous sentence of excommu- 
nication solemnly denounced by the Church in the 
name of the sacred Trinity, in the presence of King 
Henry the Third and the estates of the realm, against 
all those who should make statutes oR OBSERVE THEM, 
BEING MADE, contrary to the liberties of Magna 
Charta. The Charter of this province invests the 
General Assembly with the power of making laws for 
its internal government and taxation ; and this Char- 
ter has never been forfeited. The Parliament has a 
right to make all laws within the limits of their own 
constitution.” * * * “The people complain that 
the Act vests a single judge of Admiralty with a power 
to try and determine their property in controversies 
arising from internal concerns, without a jury, con- 
trary to the very expression of Magna Charta, that 
no freeman shall be amerced, but by the oath of good 
and lawful men of the vicinage.” * * * “Wo 
deeply regret that the Parliament has seen fit to pass 
ak an act as-the Stamp Act; we flatter ourselves 
that the hardships of it will shortly appear to them 
in such a light, as shall indace them in their wisdom 
to repeal it; 72 the mean time, we must beg your Exr- 
cellency to excuse us from doing anything to assist v7 
the execution of it.” 
Thus in those days spoke Massachusetts! 
The parallel still proceeds. The unconstitu 
tional Stamp Act was welcomed in the Colonies 
by the Tories of that day precisely as the uncon- 
stitutional Slave Act has been welcomed by 
large and imperious numbers among US- 
Hutchinson, at that time Lieutenant Governor 
and Judge in Massachusetts, wrote to Minis- 
ters in England : ‘ The Stamp Act is received 
with as much decency as could be expected. 
It leaves no room for evasion, and ‘will execute 
itself.” Like the judges of our day, in charges 
to grand juries he resolutely vindicated the 
Act, and admonished “ the jurors and the peo- 
ple” to obey. Like Governors of our day, Ber- 
nard, in his speech to the Legislature of Mas 
sachusetts, demanded unreasoning submission. 
“IT shall not,” says this British Governor, 
“enter into any disquisition of the policy o 
this Act. I have only to say it is an act of the 
Parliament of Great Britain; and I trust that 
the supremacy of that Parliament over all the 
members of their wide and diffused empire 
never was and never will be denied within 
these walls.” Like marshals of our day, the 
officers of the Customs made “ application for 
a military force to assist them in the execution 
of their duty.”” The military were against the 
ple. A British major of artillery at New 
Fork exclaimed, in tones not unlike those now 
sometimes heard: “I will cram the stamp* 
down their throats with the end of my sword. 
The elaborate answer of Massachusetts—a p@ 





make you secure tauc the ing of their 
fiverty, then put that plea belie our justices at the 


per of historic grandear—drawn by Samuel 
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Adams, was pronounced “the ravings of a 
parcel of wild enthusiasts.” : 

Thus‘in those days spoke the partisans of 
the Stamp Act. But their weakness soon be- 
came manifest. In the face of an awakened 
community, where discussion has free scope, 
no men, though surrounded by office and 
wealth, can long sustain injustice. Earth, 
water, nature, they may subdue; but Tyuth 
they cannot subdue. Subtle and mighty, 

against all efforts and devices, it fills every re- 
gion of light, with its con presence. The 
Stamp Act was discussed and understood. Its 
violation of constitutional rights was exposed. 
By resolutions of Legislatures and of town 
meetings, by speeches and writings, by public 
assemblies an rocessions, the country was 
rallied in peaceful phalanx against the execu- 
tion of the Act. To this great object, within 
the bounds of law and the constitution, were 
bent all the patriot energies of the land. 

And here Boston took the lead. Her rec- 
ords at this time are full of proud memorials. 
In formal instructions to her representatives, 
adopted unanimously, “‘ having been read sev- 
eral times,” in Town Meeting at Faneuil Hall, 
the following rule of conduct was prescribed : 

‘We, therefore, think it our indispensable duty, in 
Justice to ourselves and Posterity, as it is our un- 
doubted Privilege, in the most open and unreserved, 
but decent and respectful Terms, to declare our 
greatost Dissatisfaction with this Law. And we think 
at incumbent upon you by no Means to join in any 
public Measures for countenancing and assisting tn 
the execution of the same. But to use your best en- 
deavors in the General Assembly to have the inhe- 
rent inalienable Rights of the People of this Province 
asserted, and vindicated, and left upon the public rec- 
ord, that Posterity may never have reason to charge 
the present Times with the Guilt of tamely giv- 
ing them away.” 

Virginia responded to Boston. Many of her 
justices of the peace surrendered their commis- 
sions “ rather than aid in the enforcement of 
the law or be instrumental in the overthrow of 
their country’s liberties.’ 

As the opposition deepened, its natural ten- 
dency was to outbreak and violence. But this 
was carefully restrained. On one occasion in 
Boston it showed itself in the lawlessness of a 
mob. But the town, at a public meeting in 
Faneuil Hall, called without delay on the mo- 
tion of the opponents of the Stamp Act, with 
James Otis as chairman, condemned the out- 


rage. Eager in hostility to the execution of 


the Act, Boston cherished municipal order, 
and constantly discountenanced all tumult, vio- 
lence, and illegal proceedings. Her equal de- 
votion to these two objects drew the praises 
and congratulations of other towns. In reply, 
March 27th, 1766, to an Address from the 
inhabitants of Plymouth, her own conscious- 
ness of duty done is thus expressed : 


“Tf the inhabitants of Boston have taken the fegal 


and warrantable measures to prevent that misfortune 


of all others the most to be dreaded, the execution of 


the Stamp Act, and as a necessary means of prevent- 
ing it have made any spirited applications for open- 
ing the eustom-houses and courts of justice; if at 
the same time they have borne their testimony against 
outrageous tumults and illegal proceedings, and 
given any example of the Love of Peace and good or- 
der, next to the consciousness of having done their 
duty is the satisfaction of meeting with the approba- 
tion of any of their fellow-countrymen.” 

Learn now from the Diary of John Adams 
the results of this system : 


“ The year 1765 has been the most remarkable year 
of my life. That enormous engine, fabricated by the 
British Parliament, for battering down all the rights 
and liberties of America—I mean the Stamp Act— 
has raised and spread through the whole continent a 
spirit that will be recorded to our honor with all fu- 
ture generations. In every Colony, from Georgia to 
New Hampshire inclusively, the stamp distributors 
and inspectors have been compelled by the uncon- 
querable rage of the people to renounce their offices. 
Such and so universal has been the resentment of the 
people, that every man who has dared to speak in 
favor of the stamps, or to soften the detestation in 
which they are held, how great soever his abilities 
and virtues had been esteemed before, or whatever 
his fortune, connections, and influence had been, has 
been seen to sink into universal contempt and ig- 
nominy. 

The Stamp Act became a dead letter. At 
the meeting of Parliament numerous petitions 
were presented, calling for its instant repeal. 
Franklin, at that time in England, while giv- 


ing his famous testimony before the House of 


Commons. was asked whether he thought the 
people of America would submit to the Stamp 
Act if modified. His emphatic response was : 
**No, never, unless compelled by force of 
arms.”? Chatham, yet weak with disease, but 
mighty in eloquence, exclaimed in ever-mem- 
orable words: ‘* We are told America is obsti- 
nate—America is almost in open rebellion. 
Sir, I rejoice that America has resisted. Three 


millions of people so dead to all the feelings 


of liberty, as voluntarily to submit to be 
slaves, would have been fit instruments to 
make slaves of all the rest. The Ameri- 
cans have been wronged; they have been 


driven to madness. I will beg leave to tell 


the House in a few words what is really 
my opinion. It is that the Stamp Act be re- 


pealed, absolutely, totally, and immediately.” It 


was repealed. Within less than a year from 
its original passage, denounced and discredited, 
it was driven from the Statute Book. In the 
charnel-house of history, with the unclean 
things of the Past, it now rots. Thither the 
Slave Act is destined to follow. 

Sir, regarding the Stamp Act candidly and 
cautiously, free from the animosities of the 
time, it is impossible not to see that, though 
gravely unconstitutional, it was at most an in- 


fringement of civil liberty only ; not of personal 


liberty. There was an unjust tax of a few 
pence, with the chances of amercements by a 
single judge without a jury ; but, by no pro- 


vision of ahis Act was the personal liberty of 
any man assailed. Under it no freeman could 


be seized as a slave. Such an act, though 


justly obnoxious ‘to every lover of constitu- 
tional Liberty, cannot be viewed with the 
feelings of repugnance, enkindled by a statute, 
which assails the personal liberty of every man, 
and under which any freeman may be seized as 
aslave. Sir, in placing the Stamp Act by the 
side of the Slave Act, I do injustice to that 


emanation of British tyranny. Both, indeed, 


infringe important rights; one of property ; 
the other the vital right of all, which is to 
other rights as the soul to the body—the right 
of a man to himself. Both are condemned ; but 


their relative condemnation must be measured 


by their relative characters. As Freedom is 


more than property ; as Man is above the dol- 


lar that he earns; as Heaven, to which we 
all aspire, is higher than the earth, where every 
accumulation of wealth must ever remain: so 


are the rights assailed by an American Con- 
gress higher than those once assailed ‘by the 


British Parliament. And just in this degree 
must history condemn the Slave Act more than 


the Stamp Act. 


Sir, I might here stop. It is enough in this 
place and on this occasion to show the uncon- 
Stitutionality of this enactment. Your duty 
commences at once. All legislation hostile to 
the fundamental law of the land should be re- 
pealed without delay. But the argument is 
not yet exhausted. Even if this Act could 
claim any validity or apology under the Consti- 
tution, which it cannot, it lacks that essential 
support in the Public Conscience of the States, 
where it is to be enforced, which 1s the life of 
alllaw.and without which any law must become 


a dead letter. 


The Senator from Sputh Carolina [Mr. Bur- 
LER] was right, when, at the beginning of the 
Session, he pointedly said that a law which 
could be enforced only by the bayonet, was no 
law. Sir, it is idle to suppose that an Act of 
Congress becomes effective, merely by compli- 
ance with the formsof legislation. Something 
more is necessary. The Act must be in har- 
mony with the prevailin public sentiment of 

community upon which it bears. Of course, 

I do not suggest that the cordial support of 

every man or of every small locality is neces- 

Sary; bnt I do mean that the public feelings, 

“he public convictions, the public conscience, 

dea, lacerated, by 

every endeavor to enforce it. With all these 

vag be = tee in age that, geet 

which property, liberty, and life, are 

ed it may be administered by the ordi- 

Sty process of the courts, without jeoparding 

the public peace or — good men. If this 
rule—i ‘ 


must not be touched, woun 


guard 
n 


true as a general 


dad lic sup 


which concerns the im 


unanimity, declared : 






to Mr. Whipple, the Collector of Portsmouth, 
dated at Philadelphia, 28th November, 1796, 
which I now hold in my hand, and which has 
never before seen the light, after describing the 
fugitive, and particularly expressing the desire 
of “her mistress,’ Mrs. Washington, for her 
return, employs the following decisive lan- 


“T do not mean, however, by this request, that 
such violent measures should be used AS WOULD EX- 
CITE A MOB OR RIOT, WHICH MIGHT BE THE CASE IF 
SHE HAS ADHERENTS, OR EVEN UNEASY SENSATIONS 
IN THE MINDS OF WELL-DISPOSED CITIZENS. Rather 
than either of these should happen, I would forego 
her services altogether; and the example also, which 
is of infinite more importance. 
E WASHINGTON.” 
Mr. Whipple, in his reply, dated at Ports- 
mouth, December 22, 1796, an autograph copy 
of which I have, recognises the rule of Wash- 


“T will now, sir, agreeably to your desire, send her 
to Alexandria, ¢f it be practicable without the conse- 
quences which you except—that of exciting a riot or 
a mob, or creating uneasy sensations in the minds of 
well-disposed persons. The first cannot be calculated 
beforehand ; it will be governed by the popular opin- 
ion of the moment, or the circumstances that may 
The latter may be sought 
into and judged of by conversing with such persons 
without discovering the occasion. 
had opportunity, I perceive that different sentiments 
are entertained on this subject.” 

_ The fugitive never was returned; but lived 
in freedom to a good old age, down to a very 
recent period, a monument of the just forbear- 
ance of him whom we aptly call the Father of 
his Country. It is true that he sought her re- 
turn. This we must regret, and find its apolo- 
gy. He was at the time a slaveholder. Though 
often with various degrees of force express- 
ing himself against slavery, and promising his 
suffrage for its-abolition, he did not see this 
wrong as he saw it at the close of life, in the 
illumination of another sphere. From this act 
ton, still swayed by the 
appeal to Washington writing his 

ashington on earth I appeal to 
Washington in Heaven. Seek not by his name 
to justify any such effort. 


arise in the transaction. 


So far as I have 


His death is above 
His last testament cancels his author- 
However he may have 
appeared before man, he came into the pres- 
ence of God only as the liberator of his slaves. 
Grateful for this example, Iam grateful also, 
that while a slaveholder, and seeking the re- 
turn of a fugitive, he has left in permanent rec- 
ord a rule of conduct which, if adopted by his 
country, will make Slave-Hunting impossible. 
The chances of a riot or mob, or “ even uneasy 
sensations among well-disposed persons,” are 
revent any such pursuit. 

r, the existing Slave Act cannot be enfore- 
ed without violating the precept of Washing- 
ton. Not merely “uneasy sensations of well- 
disposed persons,” but rage, tumult, commotion, 
mob, riot, violence, death, gush from its fatal 
overflowing fountains ; 





ity as a slaveholder. 





hoe fonte derivata cladés 
In patriam populumque fiuxit. 

Not a case occurs without endangering the 
public peace. Workmen are violently dragged 
from employments to which they are wedded 
by years of successful labor; husbands are 
ravished from wives, and parents from chil- 
Everywhere there is disturbance; at 
Detroit, Buffalo, Harrisburgh, Syracuse, Phil- 
adelphia, New York, Boston. 
fugitive was cruelly knocked by a log of 
wood against a red-hot stove, and his mock 
trial commenced while the blood still oozed 
from his wounded head. 
was rescued by a sudden mob; so also at Bos- 
ton. At Harrisburgh the fugitive was shot ; 
at Christiana the Slave-Hunter was shot. 
New York unprecedented excitement, always 
with uncertain consequences, has attended every 
case. Again at Boston a fugitive, according 
to the received report, was first basely seized 
under pretext that he was a criminal ; arrest- 
ed only after a deadly struggle: guarded by 
officers who acted in violation of the laws of 
the State; tried in a Court House surround- 
ed by chains contrary to the common law: 
finally surrendered to Slavery by trampling on 
the criminal process of the State, under an 
escort in violation again of the laws of the 
State, while the pulpits trembled and the whole 
people, not merely “ uneasy,” but swelling with 
ill-suppressed indignation, for the sake of order 
and tranquillity, without violence witnessed 
the shameful catastrophe. 

With every attempt to administer the Slave 
Act, it constantly becomes more revolting, par- 

in its influence on the agents it en- 
itch cannot be touched without defile- 
ment, and all who lend themselves to this work 
seem at once and unconsciously to lose the 
The spirit of the law 
passes into them, as the devils entered the swine. 
Upstart commissioners, the mere mushrooms 
of courts, vie and revie with each other. 
by indecent speed, now by harshness of man- 
ner, now by a denial of evidence, now by crip- 
pling the defence, and now by open glaring 
wrong, they make the odious Act yet more odi- 
Clemency, grace, and justice, die in its 
All this is observed by the world. 
Not a case occurs which does not harrow the 
souls of good men, and bring tears of sympa- 
thy to the eyes, also—those other tears which 
“ patriots shed o’er dying laws.” 


Sir, I shall speak frankly. If there be an ex- 
ception to this feeling, it will be found chiefly 
It is a sorry fact that 
the “mercantile interest,’ in its unpardon- 
able selfishness, twice in English history, frown- 
ed upon the endeavors to suppress the atro- 
city of Algerine Slavery; that it sought to 
baffle Wilberforce’s great effort for the aboli- 
tion of the African slave trade; and that, by 
a sordid compromise, at the formation of our 
Constitution, it exempted the same detest- 
ed Heaven-defying traffic from American 
now representatives of this 
“interest,” forgetful that commerce is the child 
of Freedom, join in huating the Slave. 
the great heart of the people recoils from this 
enactment. It palpitates for the fugitive, and 
rejoices in his escape. Sir, I am telling you 
facts. The literature of the age is all on his 
side. The songs, more potent than laws, are 
for him. The poets, with voices of melody, are 
for Freedom. Who could sing for Slavery? 
They who make the permanent opinion of the 
country, who mould our youth, whose words, 
dropped into the soul, are the germs of char- 
acter, supplicate for the Slave. 
behold a new and heavenly ally. 
inspired by Christian genius, enters the lists, 
like another Joan of Arc, and with marvellous 
power sweeps the chords of the popular heart. 
Now melting to tears, and now inspiring to 
rage, her work everywhere touches the con- 
science, and makes the Slave-Hunter more hate- 
riod, nearly 100,000 copies 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin have been already circu- 
lated. But this extraordinary and sudden suc- 
cess—surpassing all other instances in the rec- 
ords of literature—cannot be regarded merely 
as the triumph of genius. Higher far than this, 
it is the testimony of the 
cedented act, against the-Fugitive Slave Bi 

These things I dwell upon as the incentives 
and tokens of an existing public sentiment, 
which renders this Act practically inoperative, 
except as a tremendous engine of terror. Si 
the sentiment is just. Even in the lands of 
slavery, the slave-trader is loathed as an igno- 
ble character, from whom the countenance is 
turned away; and can the Slave-Hunter be 
more regarded while pursuing his prey in a 
land of Freedom? In early Eu 
rous days, while Slavery prevai 
Master, nach jagender Herr, as the Germans: 
called him, was held in aversion. Nor was this 
all. The fugitive was welcomed in the cities, 
against the pursuit. Sometimes 
vengeance awaited the Hunter. Down to this 
day, at Revel, now a Russian city, a sword is 
proudly preserved with which a Hunting Baron 
was beheaded, who, in violation of the munici- 

al rights of this place, seized a fugitive slave. 

ostile to this Act as our public sentiment may 
be, it exhibits no trophy like this. The State 
laws of Massachusetts have been violated in 
the seizure of a fugitive slave ; but no sword, 
like that of Revel, now hangs at Boston. 

I have said, sir, that this sentiment is just. 


At Buffalo the 


At Syracuse he 


better part of man. 


with a peculiar class. 


ple, by an unpre- 


and instinctively awakens the re- 
who love Freedom. The endeavor, 
though unsuccessful, reveals co 
hood, character. No story is read wi 
interest than that of our own Lafayette, 
t South -Carolinian, in defi- 
ic ordinances of Austria, 
ve Act, he strove to escape 
of Olmutz. Literature 


th; Sympathy be essential to the ife of all law, 
18 18 especially the case in ge sypeveor-og 
portant a iti 
re of Oni Liberty. as odaformity with 
3) ea Legislature Massachusetts, 
by form a raat, in 1850, with singular sod: tp + gion 


“We hold it to be the duty of Congress to pass 





light, that Arago, the astronomer and_philoso- 

er—devoted pra also—was redeemed 
rom barbarous Slavery to become one of her 
greatest sons. Religion rejoices serenely, with 
joy unspeakable, in the final escape of Vincent 
de Paul. Exposed in the public square of Tu- 
nis to the inspection of the traffickers in human 
flesh, this illustrious Frenchman was subjected 
to oney vileness of treatment, like a horse, 
compelled to open his mouth, to show his teeth, 
to trot, to run, to exhibit his strength in lifting 
burthens, and then, like a horse, legally sold in 
market overt. Passing from master to master, 
after a protracted servitude, he achieved his 
freedom, and regaining France, commenced 
that resplendent career of charity by which he 
is placed among the givat names of Christen- 


gyrics upon this fugitive slave; and the Catho- 
lic Church, in homage to his extraordinary 
virtues, has introduced him into the company 
of saints. 

Less by genius or eminent services, than by 
their sufferings, do the fugitive slaves of our 
country now commend themselves. For them 
every sentiment of humanity is aroused ; 
“Who could refrain 

That had a heart to love, and in that heart 
Courage to make his love known ?” 
Rude and ignorant they may be; but in their 
very efforts for Freedom, they claim kindred 
with all that is noble in the Past. They are 
among the heroes of our age. Romance has 
no stories of more thrilling interest than theirs. 





of adventurous trial more worthy of renown. 
Among them are men whose names will be 
treasured in the annals of their race. By the 
eloquent voice they have already done much 
to make their wrongs known, and to secure 
the respect of the world. History will soon 
lend them her avenging pen. Proscribed by 
you during life, they will proscribe you through 
all time. Sir, already judgment is beginning. A 
righteous public sentiment palsies your enact- 
ment. 


Andnow, sir, let us review the field over which 


an Abolitionist; surrounded by Abolitionists, 


Colleges, its Literature, and all its best voices, 


tion, and an infraction of rights secured to the 


Act, which our fathers refused to obey as un- 
constitutional on two parallel grounds—irst, 


powers not belonging to it under the British 


it was a denial of Trial by Jury in certain 


ton require. 


denounce. Freely I will answer. It is to be 


the provision : 


vice or labor may be due.” 


the genius of our institutions. 

nation. Each State, in the exercise of its 
pact in derogation of Freedom, it must be con- 
strued strictly in every respect—leaning al- 


meaning; not clearly obvious, which takes 
away important personal rights; mindful that 


of the common law, that he is cruel and impi- 
ous who does not always favor Freedom. With 


fe 


of the claim to his service, he is to be delivered 


is obviously within the control of each State. 


sary. The whole proceeding, without any ex- 


writ de Homine Replegiando, while the master, 


arsenal of the common law, 
other ancient writs, tanquam 





dom. Princes and orators have lavished pane- 


. 


Classical antiquity has preserved no examples 


we have passed. We have seen that any com- 
promise, finally closing the discussion of Sla- 
very under the Constitution, is tyrannical, ab- 
surd, and impotent ; that as Slavery can exist 
only by virtue of positive law, and as it has no 
such positive support in the Constitution, it 
cannot exist within the National jurisdiction ; 
that the Constitution nowhere recognises prop- 
erty in man, and that, according to its true in- 
terpretation, Freedom and not Slavery is na- 
tional, while Slavery and not Freedom is section- 
al; that, in this spirit, the National Government 
was first organized under Washington, himself 


while the whole country, by its Church, its 


was united against Slavery, and the national 
flag at that time nowhere within the National 
Territory covered a single slave; still further, 
that the National Government isa Goyernment 
of delegated powers, and as among these there 
is no power to support Slavery, this institution 
cannot be national, nor can Congress in any 
way legislate in its behalf; and, finally, that 
the establishment of this principle is the true 
way of peace and safety for the Republic. 
Considering next the provision for the surren- 
der of fugitives from labor, we have seen that 
it was not one of the original compromises of 
the Constitution ; that it was introduced tar- 
dily and with hesitation, and adopted with 
little discussion, and then and for a long pe- 
riod after was regarded with comparative in- 
difference ; that the recent Slave Act, though 
many times unconstitutional, is especially so 
on two grounds—first, as a usurpation by Con- 
gress of powers not granted by the Constitu- 


States ; and secondly, as a denial of Trial by 
Jury, in a question of Personal Liberty and a 
suit at common law; that its glaring unconsti- 
tutionaly finds a prototype in the British Stamp 


because it was a usurpation by Parliament of 


Constitution and an infraction of rights be- 
longing to the Colonies ; and secondly, because 


cases of property ; that as Liberty is far above 
property, so is the outrage perpetrated by the 
American Congress far above that perpetrated 
by the British Parliament; and, finally, that 
the Slave Act ha’ not that support in the 
pe sentiment of the States where it is to 

executed, which is the life of all law, and 
which prudence and the precept of Washing- 


Sir, thus far [ have arrayed the objections 
to this Act, and the false interpretations out of 
which it has sprung. But I am asked what | 
offer as a substitute for the legislation which I 


found in a correct appreciation of the provis- 
ions of the Constitution, under which this dis- 
cussion occurs. Look at it in the double light of 
reason and of Freedom, and we cannot mistake 
the exact extent of its requirements. Here is 


‘*No person held to service or labor in one State, 
under the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, 
in consequence of any law or regulation therein, be 
discharged from sueh service or labor, but shall be 
delivered up on claim of the party to whom such ser- 


From the very language employed it is obvi- 
ous that this is merely a compact between the 
States, with a prohibition on the States, confer- 
ring no power on the nation. In its natural 
signification it is acompact. According to the 
examples of other countries, and the principles 
of jurisprudence, it is a compact. All arrange- 
ments for the extradition ot fugitives have been 
customarily compacts. Except under the ex- 
press obligations of treaty, no nation is bound 
to surrender fugitives. Especially has this 
been the case with fugitives for Freedom. In 
medieval Europe, cities refused to recognise 
this obligation in favor of persons even under 
the same National Government. In 1531, 
while the Netherlands and Spain were united 
under Charles V, the Supreme Council_ of 
Mechlin rejected an application from Spain 
for the surrender of a fugitive slave. By ex- 
press compact alone could this be secured. But 
the provision of the Constitution was borrowed 
from the Ordinance of the Northwestern Ter- 
ritory, which is expressly declared to be a com- 
pact; and this Ordinance, finally drawn by 
Nathan Dane, wasagain borrowed in its distinc- 
tive features from the early institutions of Mas- 
sachusetts, among which, as far back as 1643, 
was a compact of like nature with other New 
England States. Thus this provision is a com- 
pact in language, in nature, in its whole his- 
tory ; as we have already seen it is a compact, 
according to the intentions of our Fathers and 


As a compact its execution depends absolute- 
es the States, without any intervention of 
t 


own judgment, will determine for itself the pre- 
cise extent of the obligations assumed. As a com- 


ways in favor of Freedom, and shunning any, 


the parties to whom it is applicable are re- 
garded as “persons,” of course with all the 
rights of “persons” under the Constitution ; 
and especially mindful of the vigorous maxim 


this key the true interpretation is natural and 


Briefly, the States are prohibited from any 
“law or regulation” by which the fugitive 
may be discharged, and on the establishment 


up. But the mode by which the claim is to be 
tried and determined is not specified. All this 


It may be done by virtue of express legislation, 
in which event any Legislature, justly careful 
of Personal Liberty, would surround the fugi- 
tive with every shield of the law and Constitu- 
tion. But such legislation may not be neces- 


press legislation, may be left to the ancient and 
authentic forms of the common law, familiar 
to the framers of the Constitution and ample 
for the occasion. If the fugitive be seized with- 
out process, he will be entitled at once to his 


resorting to may find his remedy in 
the writ de Nativo Habendo—each writ requir- 
ing Trial by Jury. If from ignorance or lack 
of employment these processes have slumbered 
in our country, still ny Esso an Paar nell 





law,” with Trial by Jury; and it would be the 
solemn duty of the court, according to all the 
forms and proper delays of the common law, 
to try the case on the evidence ; strictly to ap- 
ply all the protecting rules of evidence, and es- 
pecially to require stringent proof, by compe- 
tent witnesses under cross-examination, that the 
person claimed was held to service; that his 
service was due to the claimant; that he had 
escaped from the State where such service was 
due ; and also proof of the laws of the State 
under which he was held. Stell further, to the 
Courts of each State must belong the determi- 
nation of the question, to what classes of per- 
sons, according to just rules of interpretation, 
the phrase “persons held to service or labor” is 
strictly applicable. - 

Such is this much-debated provision. The 
Slave States, at the formation of the Constitu- 
tion, did not propose, as in the cases of Natu- 
ralization and Bankruptcy, to empower the 
National Government to establish an uniform 
rule for the rendition of fugitives from labor, 
rennet the United States ; they did not ask 
the National Government to charge itself in 
any way with this service; they did not yen- 
ture to offend the country, and particularly the 
Northern States, by any such assertion of a 
hateful right. They were content, under the 
sanctions of compact, to leave it to the public 
sentiment of the States, There, I insist it shall 
remain. 


Mr. President, I have occupied much time; 
but the great subject still stretches beforé us. 
There is yet one other point which I should 
not leave untouched, and which justly belongs 
to the close. The Slave Act violates the Con- 
stitution and shocks the Public Conscience. 
With modesty and yet with firmness let me 
add, sir, it offends against the Divine Law. No 
such enactment can be entitled to support. As 
the throne of God is above every earthly throne, 
so are his laws and statutes above all the laws 
and statutes of man. To question these is to 
question God himself. But to assume that hu- 
man laws are beyond question is\to claim for 
their fallible authors infallibility. To assume 
that they are always in conformity with those 
of God is presumptuously and impiously to ex- 
alt man to an equality with God. Clearly hu- 
man laws are not always in such conformity ; 
nor can they ever be beyond question from each 
individual. Where the conflict is open, as if 
Congress should command the perpetration of 
murder, the office of conscience as final arbi- 
ter is undisputed. But in every conflict the 
same Queenly office is hers. By no earthly 
power can she be dethroned. Each person, 
after anxious examination, without haste, with- 
out passion, solemnly for himself must decide 
this great controversy. Any other rule attrib- 
utes infallibility to human laws, places them 
beyond any question, and degrades all men to 
an unthinking passive obedience. 

According to St. Augustine, an unjust law 
does not appear to be a law ; lex esse non vide- 
tur que justa non fuerit ; and the great fathers 
of the Church, while adopting these words, de- 
clare openly that unjust laws are not binding. 
Sometimes they are called “abuses,” and not 
laws; sometimes “ violences,” and not laws. 
And here again the conscience of each person 
is the final arbiter. But this lofty principle is 
not confined to the Church. A master of phi- 
losophy in early Europe, a name of intellectu- 
al renown, the eloquent Abelard, in Latin 
verses addressed to his son, has clearly express- 
ed the universal injunction : 

Jussa potestatis terrene discutienda 
Ccelestis tibi mox perficienda scias. 
Siquis divinis jubeat contraria jussis 
Te contra Dominum pactio nulla trahat. 
The mandates of an earthly power may be 
discussed; those of Heaven must at once be 
performed; nor can any agreement constrain 
us against God. Such is the rule of morals. 
Such, also, by the lips of judges and sages, has 
been the proud declaration of the English law, 
whence our own is derived. In this conviction 
patriots have fearlessly braved unjust com- 
mands, and martyrs have died. 

And now, sir, the rule is commended to us. 
The good citizen, as he thinks of the shivering 
fugitive, guilty of no crime, pursued, hunted 
down like a beast, while praying for Chris- 
tian help and deliverance, and as he reads the 
requirements of this act, is filled with horror. 
Here is a despotic mandate, “to aid and as- 
sist in the prompt ,and efficient execution of 
this law.” Again bt me speak frankly. Not 
rashly would 1 set myself against any provi- 
sion of law. ‘This heavy responsibility I would 
not lightly assume. But here the path of duty 
is clear. By the Supreme Law, which com- 
mands me to do no injustice; by the compre- 
hensive Christian.Law of Brotherhood ; by the 
Constitution, which I have sworn to support. 
I AM BOUND TO DISOBEY THIS acT. Never, in 
any capacity, can I render voluntary aid in its 
execution. Pains and penalties 1 can endure; 
but this great wrong I cannot do. “I cannot 
obey ; but I can suffer,” was the exclamation 
of the author of Pilgrim’s Progress, when im- 

risoned for disobedience to an earthly statute. 
etter suffer injustice than do it. Better be the 


| victim than the instrument of wrong. Better 


be even the poor slave, returned to bondage, 
than the unhappy Commissioner. 

There is, sir, an incident of history, which 
suggests a parallel, and affords a lesson of 
fidelity. Under the triumphant exertions of 
that Apostolic Jesuit, St. Francis Xavier, large 
numbers of the Japanese, amounting to as 
many as two hundred thousand—among whom 
were princes, generals, and the flower of the 
nobility—were converted to Christianity. After- 
wards, amidst the frenzy of civil war, religious 
persecution arose, and the penalty of death 
was denounced against all who refused to 
trample upon the effigy of the Redeemer. This 
was the Pagan law of a Pagan land. But the 
delighted historian records that scarcely one 
from the multitudes of converts was guilty of 
this apostacy. The_ law of man was set at 
naught. Imprisonment, torture, death, were 
preferred. Thus did this people refuse to tram- 
ple on the painted image. Sir, multitudes 
among us will not be less steadfast in refusing 
to trample on the living image of their Re- 
deemer. 

Finally, sir, for the sake of peace and tran- 
quillity, cease to shock the Public Conscience ; 
or the sake of the Constitution, cease to exer- 
cise @ power nowhere granted, and in defiance 
of rights expressly secured. Leave this ques- 
tion where it was left by our fathers, at the 
formation of our National Government, in the 
absolute control of the States, the appointed 
guardians of Personal Liberty. Repeal this 
enactment. Let its terrors no longer rage 
through the land. Mindful of the lowly whom 
it pursues, of the good men perplexed by its 
requirements; in the name of charity, in the 
name of the Constitution, repeal this enact- 
ment, totally and without delay. Be inspired 
by the example of Washington. Be admon- 
ished by those words of Oriental piety—“ Be- 
ware of the groans of the wounded souls. Op- 
press not to the utmost a single heart; for a 
— sigh has power to overset a whole 
world,” 
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CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 


THIRTY-SECOND CONGRESS-FIRST SESSION, 
. SENATE. 
Wepnespay, Aucust 25. 
The Chair laid before the Senate a report from the Interior 
Department, communicating a statement of the cost, &c., 
attending the seventh census. 


On motion of Mr Brodhead, the bill providing for the ex- 
ecution of the public printing, avd fixing the prices thereof, 


was taken up. 

Mr, Hamlin moved an amendment to disconnect the print 
ing for the Departments from that of Congress. And after 
a ca debate the amendment was disagreed to—yeas 26, 
nays 29. 

tr. Hamlin moved to amend the bill by requiring that 
the superintendent of the printing shall be chosen by the 
concurrett vote of the two s of Congress. ‘Ihis was 
also rejected. , 

Mr. Bayard moved an amendment limiting the continua- 
tion of the law to March 4, 1853, which was agreed to—yeas 


Mids. Sith then opposed leogth 
. Smith then the bill at leog 
Mr. Bright followed, 

The bill was postponed. 

The River and Harbor bill was then taken up and passed— 


yeas 35, nays 23, as follows : 
: Betger, Bayard, Bell, Burland, Cass, 

sa pe eae ne fae ae 

? ic. Ge e, 
Jotetet €nn., orton’ Pearce’ Pratt, Rusk, Seward, Shields, 
Smith, Spruance, Stockton, Sumner, Underwood, Upham, 
Wade, Waiker—35. : 

Nays—Mesars Adams Atchison, Bradbury, Bright, Brod- 
head, Brooke, Butler, Charlton, ( lemens, Dawaon, De Sans- 
sure, Downs, Gwin. Hamlin, Houston, Mallory, Ma- 
son, Meriwether, Norris, Soule, Toucey, Weller—23 

The Post Route bill was taken up, amended, and ordered 


A joint resolutio: a aneiaaas oat 
from land former 
gos and ordered to be en- 


Tuurspay, Auecust 26. 
‘The Chair laid before the Senxte a communication from 
the Secretary of the Treasury in reply toa resolution of the 
pages | for a statement of the trade and commerce of 


the Bri th American provinces. - 

Mr. Fish introdueed « bill, which he vald he would call 
at the next session, to authorize the business of banking 
the District of Columbia, and to cr and 
circulati n of paper money in the 

The Post Koute bill was passed. 


The bill granting a pension to the widow of Major Gen- 





eral Worth was returned from the House with an amend- 
ment, in which the Senate refused to concur 

The Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation bill was then-con- 
sidered, : nd several amendments were concurred in It 
was provided that hereafter the Assistant Postmasters Gen- 
eral shail be appointed by the President of the Senate. 

The next amendment was the following: 

And be it further enacted, That where the ministerial off- 
cers of the United States have or shal! incur extraord‘nary 
expense in executing the laws thereof the payment of which 
is not specifically provided for. the President of the United 
States is authorized to allow the payment thereof, under the 
8} ecial taxation of the district or circuit court of the dia- 
trict in which the said services have been or shall be ren- 
dered, to be paid {rom the appropriation for defraying the 
expenses of the jadiciary. 

r. Sumner moved to add to this a proviso that no ex- 
penses ineurred in the execution of the Fugitive Slaye Law 
shall be allowed, aod that said Jaw is hereby repealed. 

He then addressed the Senate till 4 o’clock, when he con- 
cluded his remarks, in condemnation of slavery in itself, 
and of the Fugitive Slave Law as a usurpation of power by 
Congress and therefore unconstitutianal. 

He was followed by Messrs. Badger, Douglas, Bright, 
Dodge, Cooper, and Pratt, who d the amend t 

Messrs. Chase and Hale supported it. 

Other amendments were debated, and the question being 
taken on the amendment of Mr. Sumner, it was rejected— 
yeas 4, nays 47, as follows: ne 

Yeas—Messrs. Chase, Hale, Sumner, and Wade- 4, 

Nays—Messrs. Adama, Badger, Bayard, Bell, Borland; 
Bradbury, Bright, Brodhead, Brooke, Butler, Cass, Charl- 
ton, Clarke, Clemens, Cooper, Dawson, De Sanssuare, Dodge 
of iowa, Deagine, Felch, Fish, Geyer, Gwin, Hamlin, Hous- 
ton, Hunter, James, Jones of lowa, King, Mallory, Mangum, 
Mason, Merriwether. Miller, Morton, Pearce, Pratt, Rusk, 
Shields, Smith, Soule, Spruance, Toucey, Underwood Up- 
ham, Walker, Weller—47. 


Fripay, Aveust 27. 


The Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation bill was taken up. 
All the amendments made in Committee of the Whole were 
agreed tu. 

The provision making appropriation for the continuation 
of the Censna Bureau was reinstated in the bill, after consid- 
erable debate. 

Afterdebate on numerous amendments, the bill was passed. 

Mr. Hamlia reported the Light-House bill, with amend- 

ents, and moved that the bill be considered Lost. 

Ono motionof Mr. Bright the Senate proceeded to the elec- 
tion of a Printer, when Robert Armstrong, having received 
teirty-five votes out of forty-five cast—ten beinz scattered— 
was declared duly chosen Printer of the Senate. 

The in‘ian Appropriation bill was considered, and some 
of the amendments by the House were agreed to, and others 
rejected. Committee of Conference was ordered. 

Mr Wavis reported the bill regulating the steamboats 
and it was taken up. After some debate on the prop. iety of 
postponing the biil, all the House amendments were con- 
curred in. 

The Army Appropriation bill was then taken up, and nu- 
merons amendments were acted npon 

The Senate was in se:sion until a late hour. 


Saturpay, Avcust 28. 


All morning business was sur pended, 

Mr. Hunter reported the Post Office, the Army and Navy 
Angornpties bills, with amendments 

r. Weller moved to take up the Florida contasted elec- 

tion case; which was agreed to. 

Mr Yulee then addressed the Senate upon his claim to a 
seat. 

After which, Mr. Mallory was decided to be the actual 
Senator—yeas 40, nays none. 

The Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation bill was then 
taken up. 

An amendment was adopted, appropriating $50,0(0 to cover 
the losses of Thomas Ritchie, as Public Printer. 


Monpay, Aveust 30. 


The Naval Appropriation bill was taken up. 

Various amendments were offered. 

An increase of the salary of the Superintendent of the 
Naval School at Annapolis to $1,260. 

The appropriations for the several navy yards at New 
York. Boston. Pensacola, and other places, were increased 
to the amounts estimated for by the departments, nearly 
doubling the appropriations in the bill. 

The officers and seamen engaged in the Arctic expedition, 
in search of Sir John Franklin, were allowed increased pay 
for the time they were employed in that service. 

Mr. Gwin proposed an amendment appropriating $100,000 
for the purchase of a site and construction of a navy yard at 
San Francisco, California, which was agreed to. The bill 
was reported to the Senate, and passed. 

Mr Hunter made a report from the Committee of Confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes on the Civil and Diplomatic 
Appropriation bill, and it was concurred in. 

The Indian Appropriation bill, the River and Harbor bill, 
and the Steamboat Safety bill, were all signed by the Presi- 
dent of the Seaate. 

A report was received from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
communicating, in reply to the Senate’s resolution, the 
amount of public money paid to Generals Scott and Pierce 
respectively, which was ordered to be printed. 

The Senute firally adopted the House amendment to the 
Light-House bill, changing, in effect, the entire system, &c., 
and thns the bill was finally passed. 

At five o’clock the Senate went into Executive session. 

Aiter having been in Executive session two hours and a 
half, the Senate again resumed public business. 

A motion was then made to take up Miss Dix’s bill. from 
the House, granting lands for erecting hospitals for the in- 
digent insane in the different States; which was carried— 
yess 33, nays 18. The biil, after an animated debate, was 
laid on the tuble 

At half past nine o’clock the Senate went into Executive 
eession 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, August 25. 


The Honse resume: the consideration of the Senate bill 
to provide for the better security of passengers on board of 
steamboats; and, after the adoption of one hundred and fifty 
amendments, passed it—yeas 147, nays 27. 

Mr. Johnson, of Arkansas, and Mr. Gray, the respective 
friends of Messrs. Polk, and White, of Kentucky having 
been placed in charge of the “ unpleasant difficulty” which 
occurred yesterday in debate between Mr. White, of Ken- 
tacky, and Mr Poik, of Tennes-ee, this morning severally 
stated that ‘ the difference between these gentlemen arose 
and existed in misapprebent ion, and that it has been honor- 
ably and satisfactorily adjusted.”’ 

On motion of Mr. Stewart, under a suspension of the 
rules, the House took « p the Senate bill granting to Michi- 
gan the right of way and a donation of public lauds for the 
construction of a ship canal round the Falls of St. Mary, in 
that State; and, after a few words of explanation, it was 
passed— yeas 115, nays 48. 

The House then went into Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union andr i the ‘ideration of the bill 
making appropriations for the support of the light-house es- 
tablishmr nt. 


Tuurspay, Aveust 26. 


Mr Penn, from the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads, reported back, without amendment the Senate 
bill providing for a tri weekly mail from New Orleans to 
Vera Crnz, via Tampico and back, in steam vessels. Messra 
Penn and St. Martin advocated the bill, when it was passed 

Mr. Penn, from the same committee, reported back the 
Senate bill proposing to extend, for the benefit of the Wil- 
mington and Manchester Railroad Cc mpany, the payment of 
duties on one hnndred thousand dollars worth of railroad 
iron. The bill was passed—yeas 102, nays 65. 

The Light Honse Appropriation bill was passed. 

‘The House went into Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, and took up the amendments of the Senate to 
the Indian Appropriation bill. 


Fripay, AuGust 27. 


Mr. Penn, from the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, reported a bill for the benefit of Southern railroad 
companies, proposing to extend, for four years, the time for 
the payment of railroad duties. 

Mr Hamilton moved that the bill be laid upon the table; 
but the motion was not agreed to—yeas 76, nays &4. 

Without proceeding further, the morning hour expired. 

Tne House suspended the rules—yeas 112, nays 47—when 
Mr Seymour, of New York, moved that the River and Har- 
bor bill, as amended by the Senate, be referred to the Com 
inittee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. Kichardson opposed the motion, contending that there 
was ane nor precedeht in such cases for referring 
the > 
a Speaker decided otherwise, and was sustained by the 

ouse. 

Mr. Evans moved a suspension of the rules which require 
bills appropriating money to be committed, and the motion 
was agreed to—yeas 115, nays 55 

Mr Hall moved that the bill be laid upon the table; and 
the q»estion having been taken, this was disagreed to—yeas 
56, nays 112. 

The Honse then proceeded to act upon the Senate amend- 
— and concurred in the entire number, upwards of fifty 
of them. 

The House agreed to the report of the joint committee of 
the two branches on the disagreeing amendments to the In- 
dian Appropriation bill. - L 

Mr. Johnson, of Tennessee, made a report on the subject 
of the Gardiner Claim, and the tion of S tary Cor 
win therewith, to the effect that there is not time, during 
the present session, to and plete the investi- 
gation. A‘ter this was briefly debated, the matter was 
passed over for the present p 

’ Mr. Houston moved, avd the House took up the Civil and 
Diplomatic Appropriation bill, when be said the Senate had 
sent it back with fifty or sixty pages of amendments, and 
that it would be impossible to dispose of them in the usual 
way. He therefore moved that they be non-concurred in en 
masse, and that the House ask a Committee of Conference. 
Thin, after exciting proceedings and much consequent con 
fusion. was agreed to. 

The Honse resumed the consideration of the report of the 
select committee in the Gardiner case, the proposition (of 
fered by Mr. Edgerton) being to give the committee leave 
to sit during the recess, and to have power to send for a 
sons and papers, and exsmine witnesses underoath. The 
resolution was agreed to; and after much disorder, and with- 
out transacting any business of moment, 

The House adjourned. 


Saturpay, AveusT 28. 


The Speaker communicated to the House a letter from 
Jndge Watrous. of Texas, asking that the Committee on the 
Judiciary may be allowed to make their report on the charges 
preferred against him for offi:ial mieconduct, and urging 
this on account of the large mass of business un«cted upon 
in the United States Court of Texas; a disposition of the 
case being necessary before he could resume his seat on the 


venee Venable said the papers and testimony had been 
placed in his charge by the committee, in order that he 
might draw up the report, which, however, could not be pre- 
pared during the present seseion. 

The committee were then authorized to report at any time. 

The House then passed the Senate bill authorizing the 
exportation, through Texas, into Mexico. of foreign goods 
im, orted in the original packages into the United States, and 

The bill making farther provision for the sati faction for 
Virginia mil:tary land warrants. 

“And concurred, with an amendment, in the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill amendatory of an act reducing and 
modif; ing the rates of pvetage. 

‘The Honse disposed of the Senate’s amendments to the 
Indian Appropriation bill, concurring in sou e and non-con 
curring in others. — * 4 

Under a snapension of the rules, moved by Mr. Johnson, 
the Committee of the Whole on the sta e of the Union were 
discharged from the further consiceration of the bill grant 
ing the right of way and a donation of land to Arkansa» and 
Missouri for railroad purposes; and after an unsuccessful 
motion by Mr Jenkins, to lay it on the table, the bill was 
passed—yeas 79, nays 71. 

After the transaction of other business, on motion of Mr 











Stanton, of Kentucky. the House prozeeded to the election 
of a Public Printer—the President having app: oved the act 
recently passed, abolishing the contract system. 

Various gent'emen were placed in nomination, and the re- 
sult of the vote was as follows: 

Gen. Kobert Armstrong was then elected Public Printer, 
having reccived 107 votes, notwithstanding there were eleven 
other candidates—ninety-four being necesrary toa choice. 

After several ineffectual attempts to transact other busi- 
ness, the House adjourned. 


Monpay, Aveust 30. 


Mr. Houston, from the Committee of Conference on the 
po agi yotes of the two Houses on the Civil and Diplo- 
matic bill, submitted a report recommending the House to 
insist on their disagreement to sme, and recede from their 
disagreement to others, of the Senate amendments. 

The previous question was then sesonded, and, under its 
aS the ee was adopted by the following vote: 

eas —— Speaker voting in the affirmative, 
making the 5 

On motion of Mr. c (under a suspension of the rules.) 
the House took up the Post Route bill, with the Senate 
amendments thereto, when - . 

The House concurred in all the amendiments for the estab- 
lishment of post routes, and-non-concurred in nearly all 
those which were not germane to that subject. Among 
those concurred in, is that establishing the Wheeling bridge 
as a post route 

So the bill will have to be returned to the Senate. 

The Army Appropriation bill, with the Senate’s amend- 
ment®, was considered. Several of the amendments were 
ae and the bill sent back to the senate. 

e bya vote of 70 to 46, went into Committee of 
the Whole on the Fortification bil. = 


“yrane 


< 





Mr. Bayly, of Virginia, offered a substitute, which largely 


increases the appropriations and objects «f improvement. 


After a ,protracted debate, the mittee rose, and laid 


a aside. It will probaly not be reached again this ses- 
The bill making Alton, Illinois, a port of entry, was finally 


The Light House Appropriation bill, with the Senate's 


amendments, was 


The resolution increasing the pay of officers, clerks, pagts, 


&c , of the House, has been pasecd. 


A resolution was offered and passed, that when the House 


adjourn, it adjourn until to morrow morning at nine o’c'ock. 
The House then, at nine o’elock, adjourned. 





_ WASHINGTON, D. C.. 
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(>> The editor having returned to his post, 


will resume his editorial duties next week. 


SPEECH OF MR. SUMNER. 
The magnificent speech of Mr. Sumner, pub- 


lished in to-day’s Era, will be read with pro- 
found interest by the American People. It is 


admitted on all hands to be the great Senato- 
rial speech of the session. An argument for 


our Cause, unanswerable, it is an exhibition of 


Genius ae by the noblest Principles and 
y the purest Taste. 

t fills nearly three-fourths of our paper, but 
delay in publishing it would have been inex- 
cusable. 

We shall issue it immediately in pamphlet 
form, and it will be stereotyped, so as to supply 
any amount of demand. Price, two dollars per 
hundred. 

We deeply regret that the very apt and elo- 
quent remarks of Messrs. Hale and Chase, 


complimentary Mr. Sumner, cannot, for 
want of room, appear in connection with the 


speech. 
Next week, we shall publish the speech of 


Horace Mann, delivered a’ short time since in 
the House, in defiance of the Baltimore plat- 
forms and politicians—pronounced, by those 


who had the pleasure of hearing it, one of the 
boldest and most brilliant speeches ever deliy- 


ered in the Hall of the House. It will also be 
issued in pamphlet form. 





LETTER FROM THE EDITOR. 5 


Piymouth, N. H., August, 1852. 
Dear Reaver: This still, warm noon in 


August, we are looking out on a ‘very pretty 
rege of hill and valley, wood and river— 


ofty hills, many of them, some cultivated to 
the summit, gently sloping towards smooth, 
green meadows, or running down to the peb- 
bly shores of the clear Pemigewasset, the main 
branch of the Merrimack. The only sound, 
not rural, is the voice of a Millerite preacher, 
who is determined his small congregation shall 
not sleep, if strong lungs can keep them awake. 
He has been hard at it for at least four hours, 
and shows no sign of exhaustion yet. 

Perhaps you would like to know what we 
have been doing since we left you. Well—we 
have been travelling about the country, with 
the editor of the Friend of Youth, whom you 


know, and half a dozen children and as many 
trunks, and the necessary attendant, constitu- 
ting altogether a cosy little company, the 
pleasant responsibility of which no bachelor 
can understand or is equal to. And with these 
we have travelled nearly two thousand miles, 
by railroad, turnpike, and water, over mountain 
and lake, through some ten States, without 
being blown up, turned up or burnt up, with- 
out in fact losing a single hair, except such as 
Time may possibly have rudely plucked from 
us. That is what we call recreation in hot 
weather. 

First, we made a descent on Saratoga, and 
rested for three weeks in Congress Hall, kept 
by our friend, Mr. Brown. We tried the Uni- 
ted States for two or three days, and found the 
proprietors gentlemanly and accommodating ; 
but the crowd was so awful, and so painfully 
exercised by the agonies of Fashion, that we 
were fain to seek more agreeable quarters in 
Congress Hall. Among the amply-furnished 
hotels of Saratoga, this is our favorite. Be- 
fore we left, it was crowded to excess ; but Mr. 
Brown is contemplating such additions and im- 
provements as will enable him another season 
to meet all reasonable demands. It is delight- 
fully situated, close by Congress Spring. 

The place abounds in springs, each with its 
own name and peculiar qualities, but Congress 
water is the famous Saratoga water. The 
pretty grounds enclosing the spring are laid 
out in pleasant welks; and early every morn- 
ing, a band of music in joyous strains announ- 
ces to visiters-that the time for drinking and 
walking has come. Crowds gather about the 
mysterious spot, waiting in devout expectation 
to be watered by the little lads whose business 
it is to supply the flock. The water is health- 
ful, medicinal—everybody says so, and when 
you see a man swallowing tumbler after tum- 
bler till he runs over, you cannot doubt it. 
But getting up early is healthful—and so is 
walking—and so are ‘the jostle of the crowd, 
and the music, and the glad greetings, and 
sunny faces, and merry voices. Without these, 
Congress water would be known chiefly as 
possessing virtues on a minor scale similar to 
those of blue pill. 

These railroads are interesting inventions, 
in spite of noise, dust, cinders, runnings off the 
track, and other like incidents. You leave 
Washington, for example, at four o’clock in the 
afternoon of one day, ticket yourself and your 
baggage through to New York,.which you 
reach the next morning at five; after a com- 
fortable breakfast, you take the railroad for 
Troy, where you are landed at two, in time for 
a first-rate dinner; after which you get on the 
car, and are dropped out at Saratoga at six 
o’clock—just ¢wenty-six hours on the journey ! 
We like to travel on the Hudson River Rail- 
road. The scenery is varied and beautiful; the 
speed satisfies the most go-ahead sort of man; 
and one is in no apprehension of, being burnt 
up or drewned, to tickle the vanity, or serve 
the interest, of some fool-hardy Captain. That 
Henry Clay. tragedy makes people nervous 
about. steamboat travelling on the Hudson. 

The Washington and Rutland Railroad, that 
carried us from Saratoga to Rutland. and con- 
nects with the road to Bellows Falls, Fitch- 
burgh, and Boston, over which we travelled to 
the last-named place, is, on the whole, the 
finest route we have ever tried. It passes in 
full view of the Green Mountains, and for some 
distance along the Connecticut valley—an 
Eden of beauty. Rutland itself is worth a 
visit, so delightful in its situation, so healthful 
and exhilarating its atmosphere, and well pro- 
vided and peng in all its departments, is 
its fine hotel; and. the traveller might spend a 
week amidst the grand scenery of Bellows 
Falls, without exhausting it. Here, too, are 
hotel accommodations not to be excelled in the 
Union. Neither at the Irving House, nor at the 
Revere, Boston, have we sat down to a more 
sumptuous dinner than was served up to us at 
the Island House, Bellows Falls. In passing, 
we may as well say, that though of the editorial 
fraternity, we paid our bills at both places ; 
so that our.notice of these hotels is simply for 
the purpose of encouraging enterprise, and 
pointing out to travellers where they may be 
well taken care of. In Boston, the Marlbo- 
rough, kept by Jenks & Parks, is always our 
stopping-place. The enterprising proprietors 
exclude rum and tobacgg, fill their reading- 
room with newspapers from all parts of the 
Union, and surround you with watchful atten- 
tions and home-like attractions. We scarcely 
ever visit there without falling in with some- 
body particularly agreeable. 

A brief sojourn at Lynn % us an in- 
sight into various matters. Its enterprising 
manufacturers do not confine their enterprise 
to shoemaking. We saw a large mill, worked 
by water power, in which they brown and 

ind coffee, after the most approved style. 

me of it, about being ground, we found, on 
examination, to consist of about one-fifth of 
coffee, and four-fifths of a small, gray pea, 
oles the Canada pea! Boston merchants 
adulterate it, send it to Lynn to be ground, and 
then distribute it over'the country in packages, 
marked, best quality of genuine coffee! Would 
it not be more economical for people to brown 
and grind their own peas ¢ 

Cremor Tartar, also, is adulterated with rice 
flour, and ginger with corn meal, colored by 
turmeric.’ made man upright, but he 
has sought out many crooked inventions 
among + the art of cheating, which has 
always been followed as zealously, as if hon- 

were not the best policy. 
e had often heard of the rugged grandeur 


of the White Mountains, and determined now 
to scale their heights. The half had never 
‘been told us. ; 
beauty all lakes we have ever seen, real or pic- 
torial. It is surrounded by mountains, and 
gemmed all over with radiant islets, among 
which its sparkling waters wind in r Va 
riety of picturesque channels. ka es ghd 


e Winnipiseogee excels in 


along in the Lady of the Lake from Centre 
Harbor to Wolfborough, towards the close of 
a brilliant day, some new charm took us by 
surprise at every turn, and we do not expect 
ever again to see so muchearthly glory as broke 
upon us when the last rays of the sun rested 


+ for a moment on Lake and Mountain. We 


moved in the centre of a vast amphitheatre. 
All around us, mountains were rising beyond 
mountains. On the north towered the Fran- 
conian range, with Mount Lafayette pre-emi- 
nent, and on the northeast, from a sea of mount- 
ain tops rose, grandly above them all, Mount 
hye x ga which, though at a distance of 
sixty-eight miles, shone distinctly in the golden 
sunset, which bathed the nearer mountains in 
the richest purple, shading downwards to the 
deepest blue. It must have been at such a 
moment, that some Indian, all glowing with 
the soul of poetry, styled this lake “ Winni- 
piseogee,” or, “the amile of the Great Spirit.” 

But we shall not bore you with description. 
Go to the White Mountains, if you would see 
sights, to live in your imagination forever. 
Take the cars at Boston, at eight o’clock in 
the morning, by the Boston, Lowell, Concord, 
and Montreal Railroad. Tell the condactor 
to put you out at Weir’s Landing, on the Lake, 
which you reach in about four hours. Captain 
Walker, of the Lady of the Lake, will take 
you across, ten miles, to Centre Harbor, whence, 
after a good dinner, you start with him again, 
and are carried along the Lake twenty miles 
to Wolf borough, where you stop for the night, 
or as long as you please, at the spacious, hand- 
somely provided Pavilion. Here, if you have 
no objection to being packed as freight, you 
may take stage for the Mountains; otherwise, 
charter a stage for your party, or hire a car- 
riage for your family, to make the whole tour. 
The first day, by an easy ride, you reach the 
Conway House, thirty-three miles. Be sure to 
start before the stages, and keep ahead of 
them, so as to secure good rooms at the stop- 
ping-places. The next day, you begin gradu- 
ally the ascent of the mountains, and after 
thirty miles most delightful driving, in whieh 
you are kept looking up, and loo ing down, 
and looking around, at rock, precipice, and 
mountain-torrent, and now and then green little 
valleys peeping at you away from below, you 
come in sight of the famous Willey House, 
whose inmates, startled at midnight from sleep 
by the thunder of an avalanche, rushed for 
safety into. the open air, and were instantly 
buried under the huge mass-of rocks and 
stones, while their house stood untouched, the 
“slide” having been splitin two by a vast rock 
standing between the dwelling and mountain. 
This took place in 1826. A new building 
hassbeen put up since, adjoining the old, 
which is now shown to travellers just as it ap- 
peared after that fatal midnight. We walked 
through it, looking into its bar, its sleeping- 
rooms, its kitchen, its chambers, deserted and 
desolate, until we began to realize the horrors 
of a “mountain slide”” We do not see any 
reason why there should not be another ava- 
lanche of the same sort. The pass between 
the mountains is a narrow one; their summits 
are steep, some overhanging; and the torn sides 
show signs of céntinual slides on a smaller 
scale. The ascent from the Willey House is 
through a narrow pass, called Crawford's 
Notch, and here everything about you assumes 
an aspect of terrible grandeur—dizzy mount- 
ains, with ragged, blasted sides, startling preci- 
pices, horrible chasms, immense rocks tumbled 
upon each other, as if here had been the battle- 
field of Milton’s angels. But through this one 
pass, smooth and regular, as if hewn out by 
Art, you ascend easily to the summit-level of 
the mountainous region, and thirty-six miles 
from Conway, put up at Fabyan’s Hotel, 
seated in the centre of a fine farm, and in full 
view of Mount Washington, from whose sub- 
lime summit you look down upon a world at 
your feet. 

Mr. Fabyan is one of the most enterprising 
of landlords. He owns both this hotel and 
the spacious Conway House, and they are large 
enough to accommodate hundreds. But large 
as they are, so great has become the travel 
within three or four years, there is a demand 
for more room. We have seen travellers at 
these mountain passes, sleeping on mattresses 
laid down in parlors, reception rooms, and 
halls, to say nothing of the bowling saloons. 
At Fabyan’s you find a pure, dry, exhilarating 
atmosphere, plenty of horses and carriages, 
fine mountain rides and drives, and you will 
be apt to stay there as long as you can. 

From Fabyan’s you have another delightful 
drive to Bethlehem, a charming little place in 
the mountains, and thence to the Lafayette 
House, where you can get a first-rate dinner. 
This is in the Franconian Notch; and just be- 
fore you come to it, stop at the Echo Lake, by 
the road side, a beautiful collection of water, 
closely enclosed on every side, by almost per- 
pendicular mountains, so arranged as to give 
out a double echo. Shout what you will, and 
the Old Man of the Mountain, (for we suppose 
it is he,) repeats you with the distinctness of 
your own utterance. . 

Mount Cannon rises right up, two thousand 
feet from the Lafayette House, and as you pass 
down the road about one or two hundred yards, 
you see for the first time the Old Man of the 
Mountain. His profile stands out from a jut- 
ting rock on Mount Cannon, with powerful 
distinctness. “It is as plain as the nose on your 
face, and a good deal plainer; for its face is 
eighty feet from the chin to the top of the fore- 
head, and chin and nose are in admirable pro- 
portion. Putting this face and that echo to- 
gether, no wonder the Indians should deem 
this mountain the dwelling-place of Manitou. 

After dinner, you have an exhilarating ride 
on a smooth mountain rode to the Flume 
House, where, if you are so fortunate as to find 
lodging, you will like to put up several days. 
Here there is a bridle path to the summit of 
Mount Lafayette, and another sight, called the 
Flume—perhaps the most wonderful thing in 
the mountain. We shall attempt no descrip- 
tion ; all we have to say is, go and see. 

The Flume House is quite a considerable af- 
fair, with a fine table, and a parlor as large as 
a concert-room, which, the evening we were 
there, was adorned with any number of fash- 
ionable people, in full dress, (from Boston we 

resume,) stuck up all around the walls, like 
Diiees in a picture gallery. 

Twenty-four miles more on your descent, by 
a road which runs along the lovely valley of 
the Pemigewasset, second only in beauty to 
the Connecticut valley, and you rest from your 
labors at the Pemigewasset House, in this 
most pleasant Plymouth, where J began indict- 
ing this epistle; a house blessed with such a 
landlord as one reads of in books sometimes, 
but seldom meets with as an actual presence— 
a Godsend to the weary traveller. 

It was in Plymouth Daniel Webster made 
his first speech to a jury, on the very spot 
where our friend, the Millerite preacher, is now 
holding forth with a length of argument that 
would do no discredit to a United States Sena- 
tor; but the old Court house consecrated by 
this maiden speech, has been rolled away to 
the skirts of the town, and is now quite a re- 
spectable paint-shop. 

The mountain roads are excellent—better 
far than most stage roads on level ground. The 
mountain houses are good—the mountain air 
is exhilarating—the mountain sights and 
sounds are glorious. Our New England read- 
ers need not be told all this; but our Western 
and Southern friends know nothing about it. 
After exhausting the Watering Places, just let 
them devote a week or two—those of them who 
are in the habit of making summer excur- 
sions—to the White Mountains. For their 
especial benefit, we have briefly described the 
route. If they please, they can reverse it, by 
beginning at Plymouth, and ending at Wier’s 
Landing. On either way, they can see more 
of the mountains than by any other route. 


Ba.timore, August 25. 

After our return from the mountains, deter- 
mined to see all we could, during our brief 
furlough, of the great works of God, we went 
down to Nahant, a rocky peninsula patting out 
into the sea, about thirteen miles below Boston. 
If we could dream away our life anywhere, it 
would be in sight and sound of the ocean. As 
a symbol and suggestion of the Eternal and 
the Infinite, there is nothing like it in the vis- 
ible creation. J 

So much for our wanderings the last six 
weeks. And now, to duty. The Independent 
Democrats of the country, in Convention at 
Pittsburgh, have announced their creed and 
candidate. The advantage they have over the 
old Parties is, that they are not obliged to sup- 
port their candidate under protest against the . 
creed, or because of their devotion to the creed. 
Both are identified, and they believe in both, 
so that in voting for him, | Papp fag 
their political faith a fact. This is the only 
true position for honest, consistent voters. 


. . 
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Lonpon, August 6, 1852. 
My Dear C, E——: On Monday evening 














last, my passion for horseflesh and some mirth- | 


ful recollections of Bon Gaultier’s ballads of 
the ring, led me to suggest Astley’s, to the kind 
friends who were inquiring what we should 
have next, in the way of amusement. The 


building is very fine for the purpose, but the | 
audience on this night was neither large nor | 


select ; indeed, it was the lowest and noisiest 
house I ever looked down upon, and up at—for 
the pit and gallery held nearly all. It was an 
odd sight to me, to see baskets of cakes and 
oranges, and cans of beer, carried about be- 
tween the acts; to see old men and women, 
such as with us-are never seen out, except it 
be at church or prayer-meeting, young men in 


We dined at Greenwich, with a small but 
merr 
gal with white-bate, a delicate and delicious 
ittle fish, evidently intended for the royal ban- 
quets of Oberon and Titania. After dinner, 
we drove over to Blackheath, where we spent 
a delightful evening. On our return to town, 
| late at night, we crossed the suspension bridge 
jon foot, and had a grand moonlight view of 
| the Thames, crowded with boats and barges, 
and of the vast city, with its innumerable 
lights gleaming out from the heavy night- 
shadows. Even at that hour, the sound of its 
' restless life beat on the ear like the roar of the 
sea. 

On Thursday night, I saw Grisi and Mario, 
in “Le Prophete.” They were both glorious, 
, though this opera is better calculated to dis- 
play the acting and person of Mario than those 
of Grisi. Her singing is beyond conception de- 
i licious in some passages—the very soul of ma- 
_ternity, the tenderest motherhood, with all its 
‘exquisite pain, an! more than queenly prite, 

er 


{ 
voice—so I was content to miss her grand dis- 





party of friends, when I was first re- ted 


their working dress, and their wives and babies 
in arms, all eating and drinking, and having 
a jolly laugh or a cozy gossip with their cro- 
nies. 

The Spectacle—“ Peter the Great ”—was ve 
beautiful, and much of the acting fine, thoug 
Nature was everywhere sacrificed to stage ef- 
fect. We saw some magnificent riding, under 
the direction of that illustrious personage of a 
mysteriously uncertain age, Mr. Widdicombe. 

On Wednesday, I visited, with my kind Lon- 
don friend, Mr. Bennock, and our charming 
friend, Miss D-——, the immense wine-vaults 
and tobacco warehouses at the Docks. These 
vaults extend over acres, and are richly stored 
with the genuine juice of the grape, piled, 
pipe on pipe, on either side of innumerable 
and seemingly interminable passages—the de- 
lightsome paths of Bacchus, the pleasant 
longas vias of old Silenus and his crew. With- 
out a guide, one might easily be lost in this 
subterranean labyrinth, and wander for hours 
in this wilderness of wines, find himself quite 
at sea, though not far from Port, and just off 
Madeira. What a horrible place of torment 
in which to confine some ancient inebriate, 
without the means of helping himself to that 
which his soul loveth—wine, wine on every 
side, “and not a drop to drink.” 

From the Docks we went to the Tower. 
This I found far from being the gloomy and 
venerable building I had expected to see. The 
larger portion is of light gray stone, showing 
much white mortar. This, and some repairs 
lately made, give the whole structure a mod- 
ern and cheerful appearance, which it requires 
all the dark splendors and tragic terrors of old 
memories and historical legends to overshadow 
and render venerable. 

Escorted by a warden in the costume of the 
yeomen of the guard of the time of Henry VIII, 
you enter the horse armory at the southwest 
corner of the White Tower. Here you see the 
effigies of the Kings, from Edward I to James 
If, with many of their distinguished knights 
and nobles, all mounted and clad in the very 
armor they sported, or rather supported, at 
tourney and fight. Francis Hastings bears up 
gallantly under a suit weighing upwards of 
an hundred pounds. The beautiful suits of 
Elizabeth’s lovers, Leicester and Essex. are 
quite in character with the courtly splendor of 
those ill-fated favorites. 

Perhaps the mort magnificent, though one 
of the least ancient suits, is that of Charles I. 
it is gorgeously gilt and ornamented in ara- 
besque. This gallery also contains countless 
curiosities of war, all varieties of arms and 
glorious trophies of battle and conquest. It is 
a place for English hearts to beat high, and 
swell with national pride. Queen Elizabeth’s 
armory is the gallery of greatest interest. It 

_contains an equestrian figure of her virgin 
Majesty, in the costume in which she went to 
St. Paul’s, to return thanks for the destruction 
of the Spanish Armada. Here are many cu- 
rious weapons, very ancient and awful—such 
23 the “ Military Flail,” the “Catchpole,” the 
“Glaive,” the “ Pole-axe,” the “ Lochaber Axe.” 
and, most. horrible of all, for the infernal 
mockery of its name, the “ Morning Star,” or 
“Holy Water Sprinkler”’ The first name 
comes from its form—a ball of wood, set with 
spikes, and fixed on the end of a pole; the 
“holy water” was the blood and brains it 
seattered around, when it was swung by a 
strong arm in the thick of the battle. I stood 
with a sick heart by the instruments of torture, 
laid my hand upon them, studied the atrocious: 
ingenpity of their contrivance, yet could not 
believe the revolting truth, that in the reign of 
a Queen, a very woman, one would say, re- 
garding her weaknesses, human forms had 
writhed within them, human bones and sinews 
cracked under them, human hearts burst with 
excess of pain, true human souls grown wild 
and shrieked out false confessions. Oh! as I 
longer gazed on these dread implements, with 
what unspeakable reverence I thought of them 
who had “endured unto the end”—till with 
lips stiffened and eyes empurpled with sup- 
pressed anguish—till bathed with the blood 
and sweat of extremest torture, and old with 
ages of agony compressed into one mortal hour, 
the panting life crushed out, the senseless body 
grew deathly still, and the faithful spirit rose 
serene above its merciless tormentors, above its 
gloomy prison-house, to its rest on the bosom 
of the Crucified! 

Opening out of Queen Elizabeth’s armory, 
is the dungeon wherein Sir Walter Raleigh 
was confined for more than twelve years, and 
where he wrote his “ History of the World.” 

You feel, while standing in that dark and most 

gloomy cell, a singular mingling of admiration, 

indignation, wonder, and pity. Oh! the un- 


imaginable humiliation, pain, and weariness, of 


such a life to him, the princely courtier, the 
brave adventurer, the statesman, philosopher, 
and poet 


Just before Raleigh’s cell stands the behead- 
ing block—not the one used at his execution— 
but the one on which Lords Balmerino, Kil- 
marnock, and Lovat, suffered the penalty of 


treason. The marks of the axe are deep upon 


it; their lordships’ headsman must have been 
a sturdy fellow, who struck steadily, heavily, 
The beheading axe, which 
stands near this block, is rusty and blunt, by 
no means a formidable-looking implement, yet 
it once went gleaming down on to the neck of 
the princely Essex, and sent his noble blood 


and but once. 


spurting into the face of the headsman. 


Within the church of St. Peter, under the 


| spoke, and sighed, and quivered, throug 
plays of power and passion. Her beauty was 
somewhat in eclipse from the plain, matronly, 
unbecoming costume of her part ; but I could 
nevertheless see that she was a most superb 
woman. Her wondrous Italian eyes, out of 
their intense darkness, sending beautiful lam- 
bent gleams, would remind you of that exquis- 
ite verse in Thomson’s “Dream of Fair 
Women :” 
“When she made pause, I knew not for delight ; 
For sudden from the ground 
She raised her piercing orbs, @nd filled with light 
The intervals of sound.” se 
Mario is a singularly handsome man—of a 
princely presence, and a face all a-glow with 
manly passion. His voice seems to pour in 
upon and flow over one’s soul a flood of clear- 
est music—every wave, every slightest i of 
sound, making a separate melody, rounded and 
pure, yet all flowing on in noble harmony. 
The Covent Garden Opera House is a grand 
sight of itself, and the getting up of this opera 
surpassed all I had ever beheld in scenic splen- 
dor. The audience was large, brilliant in spite 
of the season, apparently appreciative, and cer- 
tainly enthusiastic. But it is my unpleasant 
duty to record that on this night [ saw a most 
striking evidence of the want of kindly gallant- 
ry in English gentlemen. In the pit, more 
tickets had been sold than there were seats to 
answer ; and I saw fair, delicate young ladies, 
and feeble-looking elderly ladies, stand during 
the entire performance, more than four hours, 
while around them on every side sat vigorous- 
looking young men, and burly middle-aged 
gentlemen, apparently without once thinking 
of offering to the half-fainting women, even for 
a little time, the seats which in many cases 
they had secured by superior force and astound- 
ing rudeness in rushing before and crowding 
back the “weaker vessels,” whose maiden 
modesty and feminine dependence they senti- 
mentalize about and take advantage of. I 
could not pay too high a tribute to the English 
gentlemen [ have met in society, for their 
kindly courtesy and dignified politeness; but I 
must say that no roughest boors, I had almost 
said bears, can surpass in rude selfishness and 
cool incivility the promiscuous Britons in omni- 
buses and steamers, the general John Bull of 
public assemblies. My own countrymen, how 
inexpressibly proud I feel of them for the gen- 
erous kindness, the chivalric gallantry, which 
everywhere mark their manner toward woman, 
in whatever guise or character she appeals to 
them. How gratefully and mournfully I think 
of them, when I am elbowed and thrust hither 
and thither in crowded passages to places of 
amusement, or when I am sent pitching head- 
long to the farthest end of an omnibus—for 
here the gentlemen move toward, not from the 
door, when a lady gets into that commodious 
vehicle. I know, dear C , that you, for 
one, will ever nobly sustain this honorable dis- 
tinction of the American gentlemen—a chival- 
‘ric consideration for woman ; yet be grateful, 
not boastful; for, as the old Turk said to his 
son, while pointing to the Franks—but for the 
special grace of God, you might have been as 
one of these. 





August 7, 1852. 
To-day, I have made a devout pilgrimage to 
the grave of Milton, in the parish church of 
Cripplegate. The spot where the divine poet 
sleeps the sleep of the blessed is marked alone 
by a fine bust and a small tablet—pews are 
built over the vault, which I do not like; for 
Milton’s grave is too sacred, even to be knelt 
upon by strangers and the inconsiderate, it 
may be, in mechanical obedience to a mere re- 
ligious form. 
This is a quaint, shadowed old church, where 
at night one would step softly, in breathless 
awe, and listen, half-hoping to hear angels 
chanting solemn anthems over the dust of him 
who so grandly told the wondrous story of cre- 
ation, of the fall and redemption of man, and 
who sung God’s praise in such high, seraphic 
strains. 
In this church Oliver Cromwell was married. 
Who ever thinks of the stern Puritan leader 
as a lover? And yet, such grand, craggy na- 


sheltered nestling places for the gentlest human 
affections. I doubt not he felt for his young 
bride a deep and manly devotion ; and that he 
dearly loved at least one of his daughters, we 
have pathetic evidence in the history of his last 
sad days. 
I enjoyed a keen pleasure, a day or two since, 
in listening to some dramatic readings by Miss 
Glyn, a pupil of Charles Kemble. She is a 
young and handsome woman, and reads with 
a startlingly-tragic expression of voice and face,. 
an intensity, an abandon, and a careering 
strength of passion, 1 never saw surpassed ; 
but you know I have never seen the English 
high- priestess of tragedy, Fanny Kemble. Miss 
Glyn is not solemnly grand, like Rachel— 
neither, it strikes me, is she especially loving 
and tender. Her power is proud and’ passion- 
ate, stormy but glowing, admirably fitting her 
for her greatest character, Cleopatra. I hear, 
with pleasure, that she is going to America. I 
think her success will be great, both as an 
actress and a reader; for there gleams from 
her splendid dark eyes the true fire of dramatic 
genius, which never fails to kindle a “fine 
frenzy” of enthusiasm with us. 
On the 10th I leave for Ireland, with a small 
a of friends, and there may be a fortnight’s 
reak in my correspondence. 
Grack GREENWOOD. 


tures as his have often the peacefulest, most* 


80, violated the Constitution of the Uni- 


ta d violated. the sovereingnty 
sale cash ee United States 


as resented this outrage. 

“A private citizen, prompted by his feelings 
of humanity and love of justice, endeavored, at 
much trouble and expense, to legally vindicate 
the Constitution of the United States and the 
laws of Pennsylvania, in the case of this girl, 
and he was murdered for so doing; and yet 
neither his widowed wife, nor Rachel Parker, 
has obtained any redress for their cruel wrongs. 


The woman who was stolen remains in a South- 
rotect her 


doin 


of Pennsylvania ; 
nor Pennsylvania 


ern jail; the man who attempted to 
by ea was hurried into his tomb, and all 
recollection of him is sought to be buried in 
oblivion forever ; while the cowardly Federal 
Government, and that of Pennsylvania, cower, 
and quail, and remain silent, before the slave 
wer, which has so arrogantly and so sucoess- 
ully committed all these outrageous crimes. 
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LEGEND OF THREE MILLERS. 


BY ALICE CAREY. 





[CoNcLUDED.] 
“ Ho, Ralph!” called his busy comrade, hold- 
ing the lantern close to his face, “I am idle 
for the want of the wheat measure—leave your 
dreaming, and bring from the spring a pitcher 
of fresh water—I am perishing with thirst, and 
have not time to go forth—mind that you keep 
the path, for the night is terribly dark—Heav@n 
shield poor travellers!” : 
And the youth arose as Hartly had bidden, 
and taking in his hand a great stone pitcher, 
went out into the night, having first wrapped 
himself in a gray woollen cloak, which, for 
aught I know, his ancestors had worn before 
him for seven generations. “Now the saints 
shield me,” he said, thrusting one little delicate 
hand from out his cloak, as it were to feel his 
way. “A night so full of gloom I remember 
not; a man might stumble unwittingly on the 
grave of his mother, if it lay hereabouts ;” and 
with his hand dividing the darkness before 
him, he walked slowly and almost fearfully in 
the direction of the spring. - 
Meantime, the miller, who was neither the 
oldest nor the youngest, lay on the floor of the 
mill, fast asleep—his black hair falling over 
the fresh straw-bundle that was his pillow. 
He would not sleep too long, of that he felt as- 
sured, for he had often slept thus before, even 
with no one to tend the mill but himself, and 
neither the hummed song of Hartly, nor the 
sweeter music of the rain falling on the roof, 
seemed at all to disturb his rest. 
As the light of the lantern fell over him now 
and then, you might have seen that his pro- 
portions were neither very muscular, nor yet 
slight, but that his frame seemed firmly knit, 
and that his whole appearance indicated a 
healthful and vigorous man, and one, too, 
though his face was partly concealed by the 
rye-straw hat which shaded his eyes, who wore 
something of manhood with his beard. It was 
not the crowing of the midnight cock away 
across the hills, nor the sudden showering of 
wet leaves in his face, when the gust shook the 
red oak bough that hung against the open mill 
window, that awoke him suddenly, but the 
voices of his comrades calling in his ear— 
“Wurth! 0, Wurth! wake, wake! ” 
“Mercy save us!” he exclaimed, raising him- 
self on one elbow, and then upright; “what is 
the matter—is the mill on fire ?” 
But gathering from the faces of his fellow 
laborers that the danger, if danger there were, 
was not immediate, he rubbed his hazle eyes 
for a moment, and began looking wonderingly 
about him, as/a child might, suddenly waked 
by a clap of thunder. Still the mill was rum- 
bling, and the rain pattering on the leaves and 
the roof as when he fell asleep; and seeing that 
all went well, he questioned the two millers 
again as to the cause of their hurried calling, 
and his tone and manner expressed neither 
fear nor anger, but simply an earnest intention 
of getting at the bottom of things. 
Before going further, I must say, that about 
a stone’s throw from the mill, on a dreary slope 
of ground, there had once been a burial place, 
though the graves had been long neglected, 
and were fallen to decay. A few half-fallen 
stones and some ruinous palings were all that 
marked the spot as sacred to the dead. Red 
and purple thistles grew there plentifully in 
summer, and a hedge of dead and living briars 
stood where there had once been a fence, and 
over where the most graves were stood three 
blasted oaks. Altogether, a more desolate and 
ghostly place is not to be found out of the 
land of dreams. Often Ralph had sat there 
when the red evening shone down from the 
west, and the white mist, creeping up from the 
valley, reached softly from bough to bough of 
| the blasted trees; often had he sat there—his 
thoughts travelling far across the ashen bor- 
ders of twilight. But on the night I write of, 
his step was less firm than it would have been 
in open day, and he scarcely lifted his eyes to the 
lonesome ridge, but kept repeating for the com- 
fort of his heart these lines: 
“ Argue not 

—_ Heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 

Of heart or hope, but still bear up, 

And steer right onward.” 
“This,” he said, “would seem to be the 
text which Wurth has taken, wherefrom to live 
his life, and yet I suspect he knoweth no single 
couplet of bard, ancient or modern.” 
But to return, and explain why the sleeping 
man was so suddenly awaked, and why Ralph 
spoke tremblingly, and Hartly earnestly. 
The stripling was feeling his way through 
the dark, as I have described, when, moving 
slowly along the lonesome hill, he espied a 
light. At first he was tempted to retrace his 
steps, for ghosts, he thought, were about, and 
the marrow in his bones seemed to grow dumb, 
as if in the atmosphere of the grave; but re- 
membering that Hartly would laugh at his 
fears, and that Wurth would frown, he went 
forward, albeit it was with a very faint heart. 
Brighter and brighter the light. shone, as 
he thought; and though he greatly feared to 
come within its influence, lest it might spirit 
him away, he would not return empty-handed. 
When, at last, the walled fountain was gained, 
and he stooped to fill the pitcher, the terriblest 
fear of all came over him, lest a mighty hand 
should thrust him down, and the waters strangle 
him ; so, turning away, heran through the rain 
and the dark, and breathlessly entered the mill 
the bottom of the stone vessel as dry as when 
he went forth. 


hereabouts,” 
idle no longer; for if the mill go untended, 
Farmer Trustworthy will find his grist unbolted 
on the morrow;” and, rising, he fell to work 
with right good will. 


one, care no lon 


pale so Eo went forth in an opposite direc- 


spoke Wurth, “ but I, for one, will 


lease,” said Hartly, “but I, for 
r for grist nor mill. Perhaps, 
before morning, | shall have more ingots than 
there are grains of corn in the hopper.” And 
shouldering a pickaxe, he went out into the 
night and the storm to ng tnd the buried jars 
of gold, and far behind him on the wind 
streamed his song. 

Wrapping his gray cloak about him, the 


“As you 


tion, and Wurth saw by the window light that 
he uncovered his hot brow to the drippings of 
the rain, and that his lips moved—then the 
darkness came between them forever. 

It was high noon. The storm was overpast, 
but bright drops trickled down the rough bark 
of the walnut tree that stood by the mill, the 
sycamore’s dead leaves flapped heavily, and 
little pools of water stood among the gnarled 
roots of the beech, when, sitting on the tongue 
of the cart, which was drawn by two milk- 
white oxen, Farmer Trustworthy came to the 
mill for his grist. 

“Glad am I,” said Wurth, meeting him at 
the door, “that you came no sooner ; for, bein 
deserted last night by my two comitetgia: t 
here but a minute past tied up your flour 
saek. 


twain heavy news. As [ came through the 
deep woods, yonder, | saw a pale, haggard 
youth, with his forehead bound about with 
misletoe, writing verses on the bark of a tree. 
He beckoned me to stop, and then I first saw 
that it was Ralph; but when I had read his 
verses, I understood not a word; and I fear, if 
he is not demented, he is near to be, poor boy. 
And so I left him, writing and talking of the 
glory that would by and “ build itself into a 
monument above his grave, and about which 
the morning clouds would stand still.” 

“ Alack! alack!” said Wurth, “what uses 
hath our work-day world for lily hands and 
wildly wandering thoughts like his!” And 
looking on the ground, he put nubbins of corn 
into the mouths of the oxen, and the farmer 
went on to say— 

“As I came over the burial hill, [ saw a 
heap of fresh earth; and knowing that it was 
long since a grave had been made there, I 
checked my team, and, going close to the pit, 
looked in; and lo! there was Hartly, striking 
with his sharp pickaxe, blow after blow, upon 
the rocks. ‘Go your way!’ he said, as my 
shadow fell over him, looking up, faint and 
worn with long and hard toil; ‘I have no time 
to parley, for I have just struck on the layer of 
stones under which are buried many pots of 
gold.’ I could not dissuade him from his use- 
less work; and indeed I had no time; the flour 
is wanted for the baking at home; and so I 
tarried but a moment, for it was painful to see 
the heavy and profitiess strokes, and to hear 
the feeble and broken song that scarce came 
out of the cavern any more, so faint and worn 
was the man. I had not gone many steps, 
when I heard a smothered cry ; and looking 
back, fearful to tell, a great bank of earth had 
caved down upon him, and he was buried 
alive.” 

And so ends the legend of the Three Millers. 


> 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


During Mr. Durkee’s absence at Pittsburgh, 
Mr. Aiken, of South Carolina, called in ques- 
tion a statement made by him in relation to a 
negro being sentenced to be hung in Charles- 
ton, for a personal assault upon a white man. 
Mr. Durkee remarked upon the inhumanity 
of this law, and commended the people of 
Charleston for permitting the negro to go free 
after his sentence—thus practically supporting 
that “Higher Law ” of justice and humanity, 
in preference to cruel and oppressive enact- 
ments. This statement Mr. Aiken regarded 
as offensive and untrue. Mr. Durkee said: 
“The gentleman, in his own remarks, ad- 
mits substantially my statement of the case, 
except in one particular ; and that is, that the 
negro that the people of Charleston refused to 
execute was guilty of arson instead of a per- 
sonal assault. He himself commends the peo- 
ple of South Carolina for the course they pur- 
sued in relation to the acts to which I alluded. 


the crime of which the negro was found guilty. 
The statutes of South Carolina, in reference 


assault with intent to kill, on the same level. 
The penalty is the same. That is the main 
difference between us. He agrees with me as 


the sheriff, very properly, as he says, to carry 
out that law. The circumstances were such 


even offered a reward to any one who would 
act as executioner, and no man would accept. 
That was the very principle for which I was 
contending in my speech. Sir, it was a noble 
act; and I say again that I will never be de- 
prived of the privilege of bearing testimony in 
favor of such humane and just principles.” 


Some further conversation took place, in the 
course of which Mr. Durkee remarked that 
he knew Southern gentlemen in the Thirty- 
first Congress willing to support the Wilmot 


shutting it out from the vast territory recently 
acquired, and of letting it die out. 
Mr. Harris, of Tennessee. The gentleman 
says that he knew Southern men in the Thir- 
ty-first Congress, who were in favor of the 
ilmot Proviso. I ask him to name one. 
Mr. Durkee. I will do so as soon as [ close 
my remarks. Their names can. be found on 
the record. 
Mr. Harris. I should be obliged to the gen- 
tleman if he will name them. I want to know 
who they are. 


voted for it, and afterwards changed-his vote, 
for the reason, as he said, that Northern men 


I said to this gentleman, that I 


I think of thee when young and beauteous Morning | 


'“ Humph,” said the farmer, “TI bring of the 


The only difference between us is in regard to 


to such persons, put the crime of arson and of 


to the modus operandi, the course of procedure 
by the court, the refusal of the people and of 


that the law could not be enforced. The sheriff 


Proviso, who declared themselves in favor of 
circumscribing the institution of slavery—of 


Mr. Durkee. I recollect one gentleman who 


would not stand up in Congress in support of 
principles which they professed on this sub- 
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I THINK OF THEE? 


Has thrown her mantle o’er the realms of Night ; 


The sky and earth and nature all adorning 


With robes of light. } 


And when around the evening shades are creeping, 


And not a breath disturbs the tranquil sea, 
When starlit skies their dewy tears are weeping, 
I think of thee. 


I think of thee in spring, when buds are springing, 
All fresh and green, and fields are clothed with 
flowers, 

And joyous birds, of sweetest note, are singing 

In greenwood bowers. 


I think of thee when autumn leaves are dying, 
And roses deck the bosom of the rill; - 

I think of thee when autumn winds are sighing 

O'er vale and hill. 


Thy gentle voice! I often, often hear it, 

When from the din of day I pain would flee, 
And in the hushed and voiceless night my spirit 
Returns to thee. 


I know that.here I never more shall meet thee, 
For thou hast passed to brighter worlds above ; 
And there dost wait, an angel fair, to greet me 
In realms of Love. 


But oh! thy token, by fond Mem’ry given, 
Of love unchanging, softens all my wo ; 
And the sweet hope of joining thee in Heaven 
Is bliss below! 
OuI0. 


———_~»—___-- 


We invite attention to the able communica- 
tion on Northern Annexation, which we pub- 
lish below. The writer is an earnest Democrat, 
and supports Pierce, but shares a common dis- 
like of slaveholding domination, and has reason 
to feel a special interest in the subject he dis- 
cusses so well. 


NORTHERN ANNEXATION. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 

In perusing the Washington Union of the 

7th instant, I find copied and approved a se- 

ries of objections to General Scott, which origi- 

nally appeared in the Nashville Banner—the 

third of which is, that he favors the “ annexa- 

tion” of the “several Provinces” of Great 

Britain on this cont‘nent—“Canada, New 

Brunswick,” &c. I am no admirer of Scott. I 

have no great confidence in his professions on 

any public question; but that the only indica- 

tion of liberal policy in his declarations towards 

individuals or people, not native, should thus 

subject him to censure before the American 

people, exhibits a party servility to Slavery 

that is, to my mind, monstrous. It is surprising 

that, in a Republic professedly the most free— 

the asylum of the oppressed, the home of the 

children of the sepullione fathers—it is boldly 
urged, even at the seat of the National Govern- 
ment, by the organ of a great and powerful 
party, as a disqualification for eminent official 
station, that the candidate is in favor of adding 
free States to the Union. I have some recol- 
lection of the Canadian contest, which years 
ago began and failed, some with the movers 
connected with it; and I recollect that they as- 
serted, at that time, that the influence of this 
Government was then wholly in favor of Eng- 
land, was in deadly hostility to annexation, 
and had been most potent in aiding Great 
Britain, by the position then assumed, in crush- 
ing the efforts of Northern and Canadian lib- 
erty. Subsequent observation has satisfied me 
that what they then declared was true, and 
that the people of the Provinces of the North, 
because they do not hold slaves, because they 
offer an asylum to the trampled and abused 
African race, because they hold to no hypo- 
critical pretence of a liberty they do not prac- 
tice, are to be denied the hope o indipendénce 
from European domination, so long as the slave 
lords of the South, and subservient Northern 
partisans, are willing to bend all considerations 
of national character, prosperity, and policy, 
to the one idea of promoting the profits of the 
slave master and dealer. How long this shall 
be is beyond my ken. 
British America, in the character of its ter- 
ritory or of its people, affords no reason for this 
policy. Blessed with a rich soil on our frontier 
for nearly a thousand miles, and with advanta- 
ges of timber and other great m&terials of com- 
merce on that part of the frontier less inviting, 
with rivers and lakes furnishing navigation to 
almost every part of the Provinces, without the 
aid of artificial channels; surrounded in part 
with the most valuable fisheries in the world; 
with a people already familiar with liberal 
and partially democratic institutions; active, 
energetic, and possessed of fair intelligence; 
one in language, in origin, habits, customs, and 
history; it certainly is not for any favorable 
contrast that Mexican territory, people, or in- 
stitutions afford, that all ideas point Southward 
for the realization of that continental destiny 
which, if it were to spread liberty and knowl- 
edge among other people, would be a glory to 
our republican character; but which, when 
limited to the spread, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, of Slavery, and to the diffusion of an au- 
thorized and compelled ignorance, can only be 
viewed with regret by every American anxious 
that his country shall accomplish a truly noble 
and elevated destiny. 
I do not ask that Canada, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, or Newfoundland, shall have the 
aid, in any struggle they may hereafter under- 
take, of materials and munitions of war, such 
as this Government received from France, and 
which, with money and fleets, rendered such 
lorious service in the Revolution, at and before 
‘orktown, and elsewhere; but I do ask that 
scorn, and disqualification for civil office and 
public station, shall not be visited on American 
statesmen who have eyes to see the material 
prosperity which the connection would bring, 
and who have a sympathy with freedom, and 
would extend it everywhere in the highest de- 
gree, whether that extension should be North- 
ward, among a hardy and virtuous people, or 
Southward, among a more effeminate and less 
vigorous race. ; 
I can well conceive that the Canadians, and 
the British Americans generally, have offended 
the South, and am somewhat surprised that, 
in retaliation, they are not anxious to extend 
the virtues of that vaunted ally of Freedom, 
the Fugitive Slave Law, to these frontier shores, 
which now form a barrier to its efticacy. 


“The swelling of his disease had closed his 
eyes, and it was beyond the power of muscular 
contraction to open them. He desired to have 
them opened by mechanical means, that he 
might once more behold the features and the 
face whence, for more than twenty years, the 
light of love shone down into his heart. Thank 
God, sir, that amid all the alienations and strifes 
and hostilities which seem sometimes to flow 
out of the human bosom as though it were their 
natural fountain, there are also affections, sym- 
pathies, tenderness, and loves, which are insep- 
arable from it; allied to it by a more conge- 
nial affinity, and which we always may find 
there, ‘close as green to the verdant leaf, or 
color to the rose.’ ”” 





—~—_ 
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EXPURGATIONS, 


Ovid tells us of a monster in human shape, 
who, after committing a horrid crime, cut out* 
the tongue of his victim, and shut her up in a 
secluded prison, lest she should publish his 
sins. That Slavery men, after outraging hu- 
manity, should undertake to cut the tongue out 
of every author honest enough to denounce 
the enormity, is just what we might expect. 
Having made the slave dumb, so that he can- 
not plead for himself, it only acts out its true 
character when it endavors to make dumb all 
who would plead for him. Abolitionists do & 
good work when they expose and denounce 
the attempts to expurgate me our literature, 
sacred and profane, the leaven of free senti- 
ments. But they should be cautious. Their 
rebukes may be too denunciatory. Their con- 
demnations are unjust and extravagant. When 
this is the case, they recoil upon themselves, 
and a good cause is wounded by its own 
friends. To what extent Anti-Slavery men 
may haye erred here, I cannot tell. In one 
case, however, I think they are wrong. They 
have charged the Presbyterian Church (Old 
School) with some things of which it is not 
guilty. It has been frequently affirmed that 
the General Assembly of that church, through 
its Board of Publication, expurgated a page of 
Anti-Slavery matter from “ Keith on the Prophe- 
cies.” The facts are these: The Board own 
no press; they get all their printing done by 
contract. In 1845, they adopted Keith’s work 
entire, (as they adopt every other book they 
publish.) and ordered it to be printed. The 
printer’s proof-sheet reader cut out the page 
on his own responsibility, and the Board knew 
nothing of it until the edition was partly 
through the press. As soon as they learned 
the fact, they stopped the press, re-inserted the 
exscinded page, and have published the work 
entire ever since. These explanations were 
given in the Assembly of 1846, of which I was 
a member. I have examined the issues of the 


work made since, and find it whole. 


It has also been laid to the charge of the As- 


sembly, that in the new hymn book adopted 


in 1842, it left out anti-slavery matter that had 
been in the old. That one stanza is omitted, 
is undeniably true. I know of no more. I 
am truly sorry that this much was done. But 
is the Assembly to be blamed for it? I was a 
member of that Assembly; so was Brother 
Bradford, now a member of the Free Pres- 
byterian Church. Other good Anti-Slavery 
brethren were also members. Nothing was 
said in the Assembly about that omission. It 
was in one adopted by the Assembly of 1831, 
which never went into general use in the 
church. For my part, I knew but very little 
about that book, and did not know that it con- 
tained such a verse. I presume it was so with 
many, if not with most of the members of the 
Assembly. But were not the committee who 
compiled the new hymn book, guilty? If they 
were, the whole Church and the whole As- 
sembly ought not to be charged with this sin, 
This cannot be done. 


of it. The following, 


committee, they are to be blamed: 


self, were from the North, and not one of them, 
I am convinced, ever had the slightest desire, 


orably a sacred trust to promote indirectly the 
interests of, that unhappy institution. 

it possible that they onal 

of the sort, as members of that committee, 
without my knowing it. My brother and my- 
self, the only Southern members of the com- 
mittee who participated largely in its labors, 
it is well known, never considered slavery in 
any other light than as an institution hostile 
to the rights, the duties, the happiness and in- 
terests of mankind ; and therefore no two men 
on earth were less likely to do the act which, 


us with.” 


left out, Ido not know. Perhaps William S. 
Mastien’s proof-sheet reader can tell. 
that the committee who compiled the book did 
not leave it out on pro-slavery grounds, is evi- 
dent, not only from the testimony of Dr. 
Breckenridge, but from the fact that they re- 
tained much anti-slavery matter in the book 
they prepared. There are a number of anti- 
slavery psalms, which my good old friend, Rev. 
Dyer Burgess, used to thunder out at our Abo- 
lition meetings with terrible effect. These are 
all in the new book. A writer in a late num- 
ber of the Christia 1 Press tells us that the fol- 
lowing verse has been left out of his hymn 
book, viz: 

“ Blessings abound where’er he reigns: 

The joyful prisoner bursts his chains, 


The weary find eternal rest, 
And all the sons of want are blest.”’ 


these lines are found : 

“ His justice shall avenge the poor, 
And pride and rage prevail no more ; 
With power he vindicates the just, 
And treads the oppressor in the dust.” 


these words: 


“In Him the poor and helpless find 

A Judge that’s just, a Father kind! 

He breaks the captive’s heavy chain, 

And prisoners see the light again.” 
Such verses as these often occur in the Psalms 
and Hymns: 

58TH Psa. 

1. “ Judges who rule the world by laws, 


unless it can be shown that they were apprized 
from the pen of a prominent member of that 
committee, Rev. R. J. Breckenridge, D. D., of 
Kentucky, will help to. show how far, as a 
“ All the members of the committee, except 
my brother, Rev. John Breckenridge, and my- 
motive, feeling, or principle, that would lead 


them to favor slavery, much less to use dishon- 


Nor is 
d have done anything 


it appears, some are reckless enough to charge 
Now, how or why the verse in question was 


But 


This verse is in the Assembly’s book; and 
in another version of the same Psalm, (72d,) 


Tn the 68th Psalm, first part, L. M., we have 


terian Church. For some things in her con- 
duct and teachings I can make no defence. | 
see her faults as clearly as you do. I lament 
them as much, and perhaps labor to correct 
them more. Although I am persuaded that 
her poment position is much misunderstood, 
still 1 am convinced it is far in the rear of the 
position she and every other church ought to 
me on the slave question. 1 have only been 
speaking of expurgations. On this point has 
she not been wronged ? 

H. §. Futterton, 


—-_oa____ 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 


THIRTY-SECOND CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE. 
Tuespay, Aueust 24. 


Mr. Morton presented a letter from the Hon. 
David L. Yulee, asking the privilege of being 
heard in person on the subject of his claim to 
a seat in the Senate as a Senator from Florida. 
Mr. Morton submitted a resolution to allow 
Mr. Yulee to be heard at the bar of the Sen- 
ate upon the subject of his memorial. Laid 
over. 
Mr. Weller moved to take up the motion to 
reconsider the vote by which the Senate or- 
dered that the charges against Mr. Bartlett, 
the Boundary Commissioner, be referred to a 
select committee. 
After debate, the motion was taken up, and 
the Senate refused to reconsider the vote. 
Mr. Badger, from the Judiciary Committee, 
— back the House bill declaring the 
heeling bridges to be lawful structures, and 
moved that it be taken up. 
The motion was rejected—yeas 21, nays 33 
Mr. Hunter, from the Finance Committee, 
reported back the bills referred to it for a 
modification of the tariff, by providing for the 
home valuation of imports, with a recommend- 
ation that the subject be postponed till the 
next session, there being no time for its con- 
sideration at the present session. 
The Civil and Diplomatic bill was then 
taken up; numerous amendments were pro- 
posed and agreed to. 
Pending the question on making the mission 
to China and Turkey full missions, the bill was 
postponed, and the River and Harbor bill was 
taken up. 
The question pending was on concurring in 
the numerous amendments made in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 
Mr. Dodge, of Iowa, as the best means of 
saving the bill, urged that all the amendments 
be rejected. 
Messrs. Shields, Rusk, Cass, and Jones of 
Tennessee, opposed such a course. 
Mr, Cass made an argnment in support of 
the bill. 
Mr. Hunter opposed the bill at length. 
Messrs. Downs, Atchison, and Butler, con 
tinued the debate. 
After a long debate, extending to six o’clock 
all the amendments made in Committee of the 
Whole, were agreed to, and others were then 
added, while many were also rejected. The 
bill was then ordered to he engrossed by the 
following vote: i 
Yreas—Messrs. Bayard, Bell, Borland, Cass, 
Chase, Clarke, Cooper, Dodge of Wisconsin 
Dodge of Iowa, Douglas, Felch, Fish, Foot 
Geyer, Hale. James, Jones of Iowa, Jones of 
Tennessee, Miller, Morton, Pearce, Pratt, Rusk, 
Seward, Shields, Smith, Spruance, Sumner, Un- 
derwood, Wade, and Walker—31. 
Nays—Messrs. Atchison, Bradbury, Brod 
head, Bright, Brooke, Butler,Charlton, Dawson, 
Hamlin, Houston, Hunter, Mallory, Mason, 
Merriwether, Soulé, Toucey, and Weller—17 
a Senate amendments add over half a 
million to the bill.] Adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, Aucust 24. 


The following gentlemen have been appoint- 
ed by the Speaker as the committee called for 
under the resolution of Mr. Olds, to investi- 
gate all the facts touching the connection of 
Thomas Corwin, the present Secretary of the 
Treasury, with the Gardiner claim: 

Mr. Johnson, of Tennessee ; Mr. Duncan, of 
Massachusetts; Mr. Howard, of Texas: Mr 
Chapman, of Connecticut; and Mr. Preston 
King, of New York. 

Mr. Duncan. asked to be excused from ser 
vice on that committee. 

The gentleman was excused, and the Speaker 
authorized to fill the vacancy. 

The House then resumed the consideration 
of the bill of the Senate to amend an act to 
provide for the better security of the lives of 
passengers on board of vessels propelled in 
whole or in part by steam, the question being 
on the amendments reported thereto by the 
Committee on Commerce. 

These amendments, so far as acted upon 
were agreed to; but before the subject was 
disposed of, the morning hour expired. 

On motion of Mr. Sibley, by leave, the House 
took up the Senate bill to create an additional 
land office in the Territory of Minnesota, when 
it was read three times, and passed. 

Mr. Duncan offered a resolution to close all 
debate on the Light-house bill in one hour 
after the Committee of the Whole shall re- 
sume its consideration; which was agreed to. 
On motion of Mr. Cobb, a resolution was 
adopted to the effect that all bills, resolutions, 
and other matters, referred to the standing 
committees of the House, upon which no re- 
port shall have been made at this session, shall 
be returned informally to the Clerk, and shall, 
by virtue of this resolution, stand recommitted 
at the commencement of the next session to 
said committees, in whose possession the Clerk 
is hereby directed to restore them. 

On motion of Mr. Polk, the House then re 
solyed itself into Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and resumed the cov- 
sideration of the bill making appropriations 
for light-houses, light-boats, buoys, &c., and 
providing for the erection and establishment 
of the same and for other pirposes. 

Mr. Polk addressed the House an hour in 
opposition to General Scott. In the course ot 
his remarks he alluded to his colleague, {Mr. 
Cullom,] saying that when that gentleman 
intimated, in a square in this city, that Gene 
ae Franklin Pierce or his horse fainted, he 
ied. 

Mr. Cullom. I say that when my colleague 
insinuates that I have made a false representa- 
tion, he is a liar. 


















ject at home. 


As ever, yours, Will ye despise the righteous cause The Chairman called both gentlemen to or- 


lieved Southern members were more inde- 






pavement, lie the ashes of Sir Thomas More, 

















Anna boleyn, Rochford, Catherine Howard, 
Essex, Nortzumberland, Lady Jane Grey and 
her husband, and of many others whose names 
are crimson illumigations through page after 


page of English history, 
Th 


e Council Chamber of the White Tower 
is a place of great interest, as having been the 
scene of the impeachment of Lord Hastings, 


by Richard of Glocester. 





CASE OF RACHEL PARKER. 


ring as related in the Worcester Daily Spy - 


Tt is a little difficult, we think, to arrest dis- 
cussion.on the subject of slavery and our own 
relations to it, when such incidents are occur- 


“Rachel. Parker, who is now in Baltimore 
jail, was several months ago forcibly dragged 


“Oh, Hartly, let us fly,” he cried, “let us 
fly; for either the cavern of despair is uncap- 
ped, so that the wicked light streams earth- 
ward, else have the ghosts of the unquiet dead 
come back, to make night hideous.” Upon 
which he told of the light he had scen, greatly 
magnifying it, and adding that he had heard 
moanings and groanings withal. 
It may be that he fancied he did, poor youth, 


endent in the maintenance of their peculiar 
institution, than many Northern members were 
to carry out the principles of their constitu- 
ents. He assented, and added, that the South- 
ern people were naturally kind-hearted; and 
when really convinced they were right in a 
good cause, would allow nothing to defeat 
them. He then related this case in Charles- 
ton, just as I have stated it; that the law was 


Nevertheless, to excuse the Canadians, I would 
say that, I presume that as they have not had 
the advantage of a republican education, they 
therefore are unable to appreciate how the 
doctrines of our Declaration of Independence 
can be reconciled with the enactment of a law 
which refuses every practical safeguard to civil 
liberty and individual freedom, and places both 
at the mercy of abandoned cupidity, without 


When vile oppression wastes the land ? 
Dare ye condemn the righteous poor, 
And let rich sinners ’scape secure, 

While gold and greatness bribe your hand ? 


“ Have ye forgot, or never knew, 
That God will judge the judges, too? 
High in the heavens his jnstice reigns, 
Yet you invade the rights of God, 
And send your bold decrees abroad, 
To bind the conscience in your chain.” 


der, and great excitement ensued. 

Mr. Polk. Let the gentleman send a friend 
to me, and that will do. 

Mr. Polk then proceeded to show that Gen. 
Scott was no more fit for the Presidency on ac- 
count of his military qualifications than on the 
ground of his civil merits; in this connection 
charging an understanding between General 
Scott and General Santa Anna during the 









from her home, eee Sag est of Mr. paiee in 
Chester county, Pa.,) by kinnappers.. who came 
for that purpose from Maryland. Mr. Miller 


the wholesome checks in its gratification usu- |. 
ally visited on those who war upon and outrage 
humanity, Surely, this in them is now excu- 


for fear quickens the sense of fear. 
When he had finished the story, Hartly ran 
to the open window of the mill, over which 


Mexican war. : 
Mr. White, of Kentucky, inquired of the 
gentleman if any facts could be produced to 












82p Psaum. 
“ Why will ye frame oppressive laws, 
Or why support the unrighteous cause ? 


rigid, that the man was tried and condemned, 
but public.centiment was against onforsing tho 
law in this instance. The fact was, public 


_ The? building in which the ng i 
were suffocated is called the “ Bloody Lower ,”’ 
that in which Clarence was drowned, the 












































































and several friends pursued the woman-stealers | hung the red ash bough, and seeing the ligh i wn the law passed a long | Stble. Annexation might possibly cure this When will ye.once defend the poor, | show that an understanding existed in the 
¢ “ Bowyer Tower.” We were shown the re-| to Baltimore, where they had them arrested | clapped his hands ore and forthwith thes raat *We have a law in'this District defect. Aaah See many, Texte satall pe mere? Mexican war between General Scott and Gen. 
mains of a tree planted by. Nell Gwyn, over | and brought before a magistrate. Mr. Miller | both called Wurth to awake. that where a man is found guilty of the crime | As @ member of the Democratic party, I am 135TH Psa. Santa Anna. 
the young princes. The “ Traitor’s ie” 18 | and several other witnesses swore positivel So soon as he heard about the light, he went | of arson, he shall be hanged and drawn in | grieved at the selfish and slavish tone of its “Through every age the Lord declares Mr. Polk replied in the affirmative. He un- 
@ gloomy arch, and the church and the “Brick | that Rachel Parker was a free, native Pennsyl- | to the window, shook the last leaves from the quarters; but we have risen above this relic of | leading press, and, whether Pierce and King His name, and breaks the oppressor’s rod,” &e. | derstood that the gentleman was to be put fur- 
Towers,’ the prison of Lady Jane Grey, are vanian, and never was a slave, notwithstand- | ash bough, and looked earnestly forth. barbarism in our judicial proceedings. It has | Succee@ or not, cannot but feel that party de- 129TH Hymn. ward to attack him,*and he would receive him 
melancholy-looking buildings; but aside from ing which the Maryland magistrate discharg-| “A mere will-o’-the-wisp.” he said, tutning | become inoperative, and so with the case in| M0cracy ought not long to be successful with a “The prisoner here may break his chains, with open arms. He would say to the gentle- 
these, the old palace-prison of England is out- | eq the kidnappers, and committed to. prison | away after 2 moment. “How goes the mill?| South Carohna, Was there anything inflam- | gTe9t and intelligent people, if it is bound to The weary rest from all his pains ; man from Kentucky, that his (Mr. Polk’s) pur 
wardly neither stern nor sad of aspect. this free American woman, who was ‘born |I will take my turn now, for I feel refreshed| matory or disrespectful in my alluding to the | "tional selfishness, to hostility to the extension The captive teal his bondage cease, ‘ was not to engage in personal conflict, 
The Regalia is a ee sight, almost | with an inalienable right to life, liberty, and | wonderfully by the hour’s rest I have had.” rogress and reform of popular sentiment in of all outward freedom and the spread of like sds ssi a Teh a ahaa but he had learned that he had been pitted to 
blinding one with the blaze of its costly splen-*| the — of happiness.’ Bat the two others would not hear of resu- Routt Carolina, in re to laws of that char- | imstitutions.. And if to advocate prosperity to 5172p Hyun. assail him. _ He would tell the gentleman that 
dor. The great diamonds seem to throb with | “ While returning to Pennsylvania with his | ming their ordinary avocations. So all three| acter? I think not. our free States, and to desire their extension, is “Go to mon in darkness sleeping, — he understood the rules which governed hon 
‘living radiance, like stars; the rubies seem | friends, Mr. Miller was unaccountably se sat down on @ sack of meal, and began talk-| Mr. Arxen said he wished the offensive lan- | Still to be visited with proscription from office, G ave pose viet ry sys se “shi in their part of the country, and when he 
melting in an effulgent glow, and the eme- | rated from them on the way, and was finally |ing, and guessing, and asseverating this and guage withdrawn. in my opinion "Publish fr tliat on tha vlad Bs asked, he would answer him. 
ralds dissolving in liquid light. found murdered at Williamsburg. that about the light. ‘ Me Durxer. What is the language that “The post of honor is a private station.” 638rx H Mr. White. The gentleman says that I have 
From the Tower we went to Greenwich by | _“ It was proven, by the arsenic found in Mr.| “It is some fearful omen, at best,” said] is offensive? Yet I trust that I may live long enough in the « on Rcd d been pitted to assail him. I say it is false. 
water—a charming little trip—and visited the | Miller’s stomach, that he must have died from | Ralph, “and I advise that we all flee away.” Mr. Arxen. The gentleman isin error in| United States to find it practical for an emi- oe net CE us hued. a Byes Mr. Polk. That there may be no misapp'™ 
gallery and chapel of the noble Marine Hos- the effects of poison ; and, therefore, that it was As he spoke, he raised himself, and looked | his statement of the case. He says, in his | nent public man to advocate Freedom, at home No more they hear the oppressor’s voice, hension, I tell the gentleman he isa liar. 
pital. There are in the gallery pone cami p9r- | impossible that he could commit suicide by | stealthily forth. printed h, that this negro was condemned | and abroad, in New Mexico or British America, Or dread the tyrant’s rod!” Great excitement took place, and the ¢ — 
traits, busts, and pictures of sea combats ; and | hanging—an idea which his destroyersevident- | Hartly laughed aloud, beating quick time| because he struck a white man for haying in-| Utah or Hungary, and do it without the penal- | The hymns from which the last two verses | man called the gentlemen to order. A mot? 
"of the latter, some which ‘are simply terrific | ly sought to convey, by suspending his corpse |on the floor with his knuckles, and Wurth | terfered with his wife. That is offensive lan-| ties which now attach to the expression of such | are taken are in the new hymn book, but were | was made that the Committee rise, which "™ 
and revolting. by the neck from the limb of a tree. curled his beard into a scornful twist, and age. Such a thing did not occur. The gen- | sentiments. J.M. | not in the old. Surely they are Anti-Slavery. | ruled out of order, Mr. Polk being entitled to 
Nelson is ae almost deified, in a. sories | “This murder of a peaceful citizen, doubtless | remained silent. Seren who gave you information was| Northwestern Ohio, Aug. 13, 1852. Besides, the titlepage of the book tells us that | the floor. k- 
of pictures by different and widely-differing | committed by the kidnappers who stole Rachel | “Then,” resumed Ralph, in a tone a little | either mistaken, or else he wished to deceive ee these Psalms and Hymns are adapted to be | Mr. Polk then concluded his remarks, spe" 
hands. But no most vivid and heroic repre- | Parker, has never, for a single moment, seemed | less tremulous, “they are murderers, who dig | you. : Deatu Scenzor Rosert Rantovr.—Horace | sung by the Charch in the United States. Can ing in strong terms against the reputation ° 
sentation so realized to me the did ter | to rufile the patriotic equanimity of Gov. Big- | @ grave;” repeating in @ moment, as if to him- Mr. Durkee. I accept, of course, the cor-| Mann, in his eulogy on My. Rantoul, related | we in the United States read or sing of “ty- General Scott, as a soldier. a, 
‘and the _preatec sled as the the | ler, of Pennsylvania. He has permitted the | self— tion of any error that may Sinve ocurred | the following touching instance of conjugal af- | rants,” and “oppressors,” and “rods,” and| All debate being here closed in Comme. 
: a Dries when he fell —still k with | rights and liberties of a Pennsylvanian woman “So the two brothers and their murdered man in describing this case. fection, in connection with the last illness of | “captives,” and “chains,” and “prisoners in | the Committee rose, for the purpose of ‘I — 
4 bhe stains of his deep death-wound. to be violated, and herself thrust into F siren Rode past fair Florence.” “He further stated, that he had received a| the deceased: slavery’s sad abode,” and “slaves weeping in | ing Mr. Cullom to make a personal exp! 
e.9 a cclaneala and yeta sight to and he has not a Me against the ft And again Hartly laughed, and Wurth stroked letter f; in Phi phis: in which “Yet Mr. Rantoul, even amid the agonies of | bondage, to whom freedom is to be publighed,” | tion, when inp off 
bin ene old sailors who fought under him, | deed. A Pennsylvanian freeman has been mur- | his beard. nee Fett n perwon. in. FEES, his disease, had lucid intervals. There were | without thinking of slavery—that very slavery | Mr. Cullom spoke severely of the cours © 
| | swalking about this e hospital, or sit- | dered by Maryland bravoes, and still he for-| A mere will-o’-the wisp,” said the latter. | he states that he was a resident of Charleston | convictions in his mind so deep seated, and af: | which exists in the United States? Now, if | his colleague during the time he had he’ | 
: in the shade oking, and tell- locke official oath, and permits his duties to| “Hark ye,” said the former, “I have some-| at the time, and there did occur such a case | fections in his heart so strong, as to stand un- any good Abolition brother is grieved because | seat in the House. He also in an Aa Scott 
: unber in as sorrowful neglect as does poor | what to say. Both of you are wrong; they | as he had related in his speech, the only mis- | moved by any tempest of delirium. On being | he cannot find any Anti-Slavery matter in his | strain defended the fame of Genera ; 
-Miller in an untimely grave. are pirates, who have moored their vessel not tak that the man was finally executed, telegraphed ing the illness of her hus- | hymn book, let him come to me. I will lend | when he concluded, , . d pro- 
‘ “We do not believe that the annals of crime, | far away, and by the faint light bury their | . @ being z 4 band, his devoted and excellent lady then has-| him one, out of which he may sing against | The Committee renewed its session, 4? Fhe 
age, and wrong, legalized or otherwise, ever | treasure. Have we not all heard of buried pots ead of being released. After some further | toned fo his succor. She arrived here at six | slavery until his throat is sore. And, worn out | ceeded to act upon amendments offered % a 
‘| far ue wah picture of the char- | of gold? And when was there fitter night, or | Conversation, the matter dropped. * | o’clock on the morning of the day he died. In- | as my poor larynx is, I will help him to sing, | bill. till four | 
| acter and influence of tanbol, in this mec a4 fitter for the concealment of treasure 2” we stantly her voice tehbell back consciousness and |if he wants help. And if we cannot make as| After discussing the amendments tl 
‘ than doesthe case of Parker, and the | Suddenly there came a strong gust of wind,| We never laugh so loud or long as when we reason. He seized her hand in his, and held it | sweet music as Jenny Lind can, we can at | o’clock, the Committee again rose. i, op : 
4 4 eer gp sage ; ing it, —_| and in it ‘some unwonted All three | would hide our grief. | until he breathed his last. Even when-his mind | least make sweet melody in our hearts. Now, | Several efforts were then made to take 
" tind te Werf her native home listened . The true ‘way of enriching ourselves is by wandered, this grasp of affection was unclench- | reader, do not norco: Fate me. Do not | private bills, but without success ; i ° ‘ 
; Btate, months ago, by men who, in "Tis the rattling together of dry branches’ cutting off our wants. : ed. Death think { am defending the Old School Presby- | past four o’clock the House adjourned. " 


only relaxed it. 
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